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News of General Assembly 


How to Grow 


Phillips Brooks’s statue by St. Gaudens stands 
in Copley Square, Boston, viving its benediction 
to the thousands who daily pass under the shadow 
of that uplifted, bronze hand. Years ago dissatis- 
faction arose. Certain cultured persons of Boston 
resented the figure of Christ standing behind 
Brooks. The hand of Christ rested on the shoulder 
of the preacher, pressing him out into the passing 
throng. To these sophisticated scholars, Brooks 
should be left standing alone. He needed no 
Man of Galilee to incite him. They erected an 
other bronze statue of the great preacher a few 
blocks away. No Christ stood behind this Phillips 
Brooks. He stood the giant divine—heroic and 
splendid, but alone, The davs passed and so did 
the people. Did the statue’s uplifted hand move 
them? No. The unattended Brooks swayed them 
not. Eventually the statue was removed because 
it was a basie lie. One cannot understand Phillips 
Brooks separated from the Chriss who was con- 
stantly pressing him to minister to the spiritually 
needy of Boston. He aroused in Brooks the powet 
lo satisfy the hungers of men in want. Phillips 
Brooks, apart from his Christ, was not Phillips 
Brooks. 

Who of us wishes to grow in spiritual power? 
Don't do it alone. The persen who stood behind 
Phillips Brooks and thrust him into the heat of 
life stands behind vou, If vou will let Him place 
His hand on your shoulder and direct you, you 
will increase in spiritual strength, 


“The great Christ found the small man and took 
him along 

And they traveled together every day. 

And a man said. ‘Who are those two big men?’ 

And someone said, ‘The one on the left is Smith 
He got religion. | do not know the one on the 
right. but they look like brothers.’ 


Recall His record. He found Zacchaeus, a 
miserly, grasping tax collector. He made him a 
generous and benevolent soul, He found Mary 
a cheap, obscene streetwalker. He made her a 
loval follower, He found Matthew a hard, bitter 
publican. He made him an intimate disciple, Join 
that triumphal procession. Read His biographies. 
Study His life. Catch His experience. Then will 
Scripture be fulfilled for vou. “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature.” 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


A Closer Look 


at the Record 
« On page 3 of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’s 
May 30 issue there is a big box, entitled 
“Congratulations,” on the fact that dur- 
ing 1952 Presbyterians gave to General 
Assembly benevolences a total of $11,- 
569,138, and to all causes of the denomi- 
nation, including Building Funds and 
One Great Hour of Sharing, a total of 
$15,241,710. Millions of dollars sound 
like a lot of money, until we read on page 
19 of the same issue that membership in 
the Presbyterian Church now totals 
2,526,172. This means that last year we 
gave $4.58 per capita to General Assem- 
bly benevolences, or $6.03 apiece to all 
denominational causes. That’s all of 50c¢ 
per month, or [1c per week, that we 
put in the benevolence side of our en- 
velopes—or less than 2c a day for others. 
Congratulations, Presbyterians, on such 
remarkable stinginess. I hope the Lord 
likes Scottish jokes. Otherwise, he may 
find this evidence of our Church’s an- 
cestry pretty hard to forgive. 
—Epwin R, Porter 
Spokane, Washington 





Not to cavil, for Mr. Porter makes a 
point, but to set the record straight, the 
$15,241,710 does not include $2,998,- 
941 from women’s organizations for the 
benevolence causes of the Church; $284,- 
869 from individuals; and $2,474,285 
from nonliving sources. 

—THE EDITORS 


An Army Colonel 
On Drafting Ministers 


« The comments of Mr. Clayton T. Gris- 
wold in the issue of May 2 regarding 
radio and television are worthy of very 
thoughtful consideration, particularly the 
following: “Always the world is glad 
to drag the church down to its level. 
Thus it reports with glee when a clergy- 
man on a golf course uses words which 
sound like profanity, and the world feels 
quite comfortable when a congregation 
raises money through devices closely akin 
to gambling.” 

The above statements are even more 
true when applied to the military services 
than when applied to the commercial 





world. For that reason the proposal of | 


Dr. Elwin A. Smith in his well-written 
article, “Should Ministers Be Draft Ex- 


empt?” in the same issue, is most dis- | 


quieting. He says, “The time has come 
... to advocate the drafting of ministers 
for service in the chaplaincy.” On the 
contrary, has not the time come for our 
Church to disassociate itself from the 
system of military chaplaincy? 
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Nurses and doctors treating boy with tuberculosis 
of bone at Tripoli Hospital 


HELP THIS DOCTOR AND HIS HOSPITAL 


NE of the finest examples of unselfish devotion and 

Christian spirit is the work which Dr. Boyes and his 
wife are doing at the Presbyterian Mission Hospital in 
Tripoli. 

The hospital has grown in thirty years from one tiny 
building and a handful of patients to its present 100-bed 
institution capable of treating hundreds of out-patients 
daily. Through the inspiration and hard work of these con- 
secrated Christian workers, the hospital has become a model 
for young Lebanese doctors who plan other desperately 
needed hospitals. 

Right now, new medical equipment and funds to ex- 
pand present inadequate buildings are urgently needed. 
Wouldn’t you like to have a share in this important Foreign 
Missions work? You can do so by buying a PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITY. You receive a life income while letting your 


dollars work for others. Write today for complete details. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 








“Security with 
dignity and purpose’ 


‘ 
156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y. 




















' 
l 1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income | I 
1 would receive, my date of birth being ! 
1 month day year j 
1 At present, | am most interested in t 
! (| Board of National Missions (_] Board of Foreign Missions ! 
i [-}] Board of Christian Education ! 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
" Name ! 
t 
Address 1 
City State PL-6-27 : 
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ra Do you know these % 
BASIC FACTS ABOUT + 
Vells FUND-RAISING F; 


*e services ? Pd 


AMOUNTS RAISED. In better than 99% 
of Wells-directed canvasses the church 
raises considerably more money than it 
had secured in any previous program. 


SPIRITUAL IMPACT. Most Wells client- 
churches spontaneously and voluntarily 
write at the conclusion of the canvass that 
the spiritual values which accrued far 
outweighed the money raised, 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING. Wells serv- 
ices are to organize and direct; we do 
not solicit. We organize and train laymen 
of the church in fund-raising methods and 
Stewardship concepts. 


CREATIVE FUND-RAISING. Group 
solicitation and high-pressure methods are 
strictly forbidden. All Wells methods are 
based upon spiritual motivation, and 
pointed toward the voluntary acceptance 
of personal responsibility and a higher 
standard of commitment and sacrifice. 


CHURCH SPECIALIZATION, Wells 
Organizations specializes exclusively in 
church fund-raising. 

KNOWN COSTS. Wells clients know 
their canvass costs in advance. Our charges 


are based on flat fees—never upon a per- 


centage of the amount raised. The church | 


which raises twice its insured objective 
pays no additional fee. 

INSURED OBJECTIVE. No church em- 
ploying Wells can fail. Should the first 
canvass fall short of the insured objective, 


the church remains a Wells client until | 


that amount is realized. Subsequent can- 
vasses conducted under the insured-objec- 
tive agreement are directed without addi- 
tional fee. 


Wells advice is available to all churches | 
regardless of their intention or ability to | 


engage in a professionally-directed can- 
vass. Responsible church leaders are in- 
vited to write (or phone collect) the nearest 
Wells office for references or consultation. 


ORGANIZATIONS | 


Wy 
Church Fund-Raising Specialists 


CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St., CEntral 6-0506 e 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 327 Wyatt Bidg., STerling 3-7333 
« NEW YORK, Empire State Bldg., OXford 5-1855 e 
CLEVELAND, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-0490 « OMAHA, 
W.O.W. Bidg., JAckson 3100 « FORT WORTH, Electric 
Bidg., FAnnin 9374 * ATLANTA, Mortgage Guarantee | 
Bidg., Alpine 2728 * TORONTO, 330 Bay St., EMpire 
6-5878 « SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Sutter St., GArfield 1-0277 
WINNIPEG, Somerset Bidg., 93-6493 


SOUNDING BOARD 


| It is a system by which certain pliant 
members of the clergy are changed by 
the military into its own image. Ministers 
who are unhappy in their pastorates, who 
wish for less responsibility, higher pay, 
and the preferment of military rank, find 
it not too difficult to make this transition. 
Has not the time now come when the 
Presbyterian Church can divorce itself 
completely from this svstem? Can we not 
refuse to permit our ministers to be sub- 
ject to military authority? Let us help 
them to serve God and man; supporting 
them, if our mission 

churches are supported. 
—Joun W. CarroTHERS 


Colonel, U.S. Army Reserve 
San Rafael, California 
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Loyalty of Presbyterians 
« Thank vou for Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake’s editorial “Concerning the Loyalty 
of Presbyterians” in the May 16 issue of 
P.L. Its authentic message speaks to the 
real issues. 

We are increasingly grateful for a 
Stated Clerk with sufficient courage to 
speak frankly on relevant issues. So long 
as we are given such men, we need not 
doubt the ultimate defeat of the present 
attempts at thought control. 

—Joun W. MEISTER 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Memo to Brides 

« Am I being overscrupulous in dislik- 
ing the increasing use of “Ave Maria” at 
weddings? There are two familiar airs, 
Schubert’s and Bach-Gounod’s, and to 
me both seem completely out of place. 

In Schubert’s song there is one phrase 
—“Maiden, hear a maiden’s praver’— 
which might have a tenuous sort of bridal 
significance for those who address prayer 
| to Mary. But the song tells of being 
“banished, outcast, and reviled”; a con- 
dition which, let us hope, has nothing 
to do with matrimony. 

The words of Gounod’s air [in at least 
one well-known translation] are in the 
first part taken almost literally from Luke 
1:30-32 (“Blessed art thou above all 
women, ...”) and therefore might be 
appropriate at Christmas. The second 
part, addressed to Mary, says, “Pray for 
us wretched sinners now and when the 
hour of our death o’ertakes us.” 

Both of these songs are fine music 
which I enjoy in other settings. There is 
obviously much fine music which is not 
suitable for sacred services. There is 
more to consider here than merely liking 
a song; maybe you like “Turkey in the 
Straw,” but you'd hardly want it at your | 
| wedding. It seems to me that every part | 
of the wedding service deserves thought- j 
| fulness and absolute sincerity. 

—Mrs. Mito A, MEEK 


Idana, Kansas 
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THE BOARD OF PENSIONS 


of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 











WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom- built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 
Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 
It will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
_ examples, each with helpful suggestions 
in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER, taken in the New 
Hampshire hills, shows four stu- 
dents from the University of Massa- 
chusetts mending tents for children 
from the sidewalks of New York 
who will come camping this sum- 
mer (Spadework for Youth, page 
29). Coming from New England col- 
leges, the students form the bulk of 
the labor force that builds and main- 
tains “Rabbit Hollow” and “Forest 
Lake,” summer camps sponsored by 
the Church of the Master, New 


York. 


In presenting John Witherspoon, 
Patriot (page 34), this magazine is 
repeating itself, for exactly this arti- 
cle (with different illustrations) ap- 
peared in July 3, 1948. 

The reason for this “revival” is 
this: In July, 1948, P.L. circulation 
stood at 93,493; the current issue is 
more than 707,000. We feel that our 
new readers deserve to be offered a 
story on Witherspoon, one of the 
most fascinating figures in Presbyter- 
ian and American history. We could 
think of no way to get a better article 
than that written in 1948 by Norman 
Victor Hope, professor of Church 
history at Princeton Seminary. 


In presenting reports of the 165th 
General Assembly, the editors are 
in the same dilemma facing any one 
of the 880 commissioners who must 
summarize for his presbytery or 
congregation all that was said and 
done in Minneapolis. Whether one 
has twenty minutes or twenty pages 
makes little difference. How to select 
from the abundant material availa- 
ble, how to convey the importance 
of certain decisions reached, (and 
even more difficult) how to transmit 
some sense of spine-tingling chal- 
lenges. 


Among things neglected will be 
“enterprises of great pith and mo- 
ment,” descriptions of Christian 
brethren of such sweet strength that 
they are themselves convincing rea- 
sons for belief, the sound of thou- 
sands—from Alaska to Aberdeen, 
from China to Chicago, and from 
Seoul, Korea, to Suburbia, U.S.A. 
—all together singing “The Church’s 
one foundation is Jesus Christ, her 
Lord.” But that, of course, is the 
whole point. And in that “splendid 
bondage” there will be other days 
and other ways for all of us to try 
to make it known. 
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MEDITATIONS 





What Do We Meditate About? 


These words are often heard from the 
pulpit before or after a sermon and are 
equally significant for private use: “Let 
the words of my mouth and the medita- 
tion of my heart be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my rock and my re- 
deemer” (Psalm 19:14). We could all 
agree that meditation is fine. But what 
do we meditate about? 

For one thing, we meditate about 
God. “When I think of thee upon my 
bed, and meditate on thee in the watches 
of the night” (Psalm 63:6). How often 
do we think seriously about God? How 
many times this week have we con- 
sidered our Creator, from whom we 
come, unto whom we go, and in whom, 
while we tarry here, we live and move 
and have our being. 

Meditation about God also brings un- 
derstanding. Here is a verse hardly popu- 
lar with educators and not to be taken 
too literally by the young: “I have more 
understanding than all my teachers, for 
thy testimonies are my meditation” 
(Psalm 119:99). There is no full under- 
standing of life apart from God. If some- 
one didn't create all this, if someone 
didn’t put us here to do his will, if some- 
one doesn’t have a plan for us after our 
fragile bodies wear out, why not eat, 
drink, and be merry for tomorrow we 
die? It is only when we have some un- 
derstanding of God that life becomes 
significant and the moral struggle worth 
the while. 

We can also meditate about God’s 
word. “That I might meditate in thy 
word” (Psalm 119:148, KJV). Some- 
times this is called God’s law, the law 
and the commandments. So God charged 
Joshua, “This book of the law shall not 
depart out of your mouth, but you shall 
meditate on it day and night” (Joshua 
1:8). So it is said of the righteous man, 
“On his law he meditates day and night” 
(Psalm 1:2). Or, “Oh, how I love thy 
law! It is my meditation all the day” 
(Psalm 119:97). Sometimes it is called 
testimonies. “For thy testimonies are mv 
meditation” (Psalm 119:99). Sometimes 
it is called precepts. “I will meditate on 
thy precepts, and fix my eyes on thy 
ways” (Psalm 119:15). Sometimes it is 
called statutes. “I will meditate on thy 
statutes” (Psalm 119:48). But whatever 
the name, when we meditate on God's 
word, we find it in the Bible. Where else 
would you look for the word of God upon 
which men have confidently relied age 
after age? When Christians have seri- 
ously meditated upon Scripture, they 
have always found that it contained 
some word of God for them. 

The Bible also indicates that we can 
meditate about God’s works. “I will 
meditate on all thy work, and muse on 


thy mighty deeds” (Psalm 77:12), “Tre. 
member the days of old, I meditate on 
all that thou hast done” (Psalm 143;5), 
This means that we meditate on what 
God has done, what he is doing, and 
what he can do. We think about what he 
has done in creation. “In the beginning 
God created...” (Genesis 1:1). He has 
given us a world of inconceivable great. 
ness and incomprehensible minuteness, 

We think about what God has done 
in history. He has never left himself 
without a witness. “In many and various 
ways God spoke of old to our fathers 

” (Hebrews 1:1). In each age he 
has raised up prophets and leaders and 
plain people to love and serve him. We 
can think about what God has done in 
us. He has created us. He has endowed 
us with a soul and mind to love and 
serve him here and to look forward to a 
better life beyond. We can meditate 
above all on what God has done in 
Christ. In Christ he entered our world in 
human flesh. He sent Christ to win all 
men everywhere. 

What we meditate about is impor- 
tant, for it shows itself in the words of 
our mouths. The meditation and the 
words are bound together. As our Lord 
said, “What comes out of the mouth 
proceeds from the heart” (Matthew 
15:18); and “The good man out of his 
good treasure brings forth good, and the 
evil man out of his evil treasure brings 
forth evil” (Matthew 12:35). If our 
meditation at church or at home has been 
on God, his words, and his works, then 
we can bring forth words and deeds that 
truly reflect the ways and the mind of 
Christ. 

Help us, O God, to think on thee, 

To love thy works and word, 

That in the quiet times of life 

The eternal voice be heard. 

Give us a meditative mind, 

Which strengthened deep within. 

Fits us to live for Christ each day 

And walk the road with him. 

—f. Mac, H. 
Scripture Readings 


First Dav: Psalm 19. The meditation of my heart. 

Second Dav: Psalm 63. I meditate on thee. 

Third Day: Psalm 104:24-35. My meditation. 

Fourth Day: Psalm 119:97-104. Thy testimonies 
my meditation. 

Fifth Day: Psalm 119:145-152. 
word, 

Sixth Day: Joshua 1:1-9. Meditate on it day and 
night. 

Seventh Day: Psalm 1. On his law he meditates. 

Eighth Day: Psalm 119:1-16. Meditate on thy 
precepts. 

Ninth Day: Psalm 119:41-48. Meditate on thy 
statutes. 

Tenth Day: Psalm 77:1-15. Meditate on thy work. 

Eleventh Day: Psalm 143. Meditate on all thou 
hast done. 

Twelfth Day: Genesis Ch. 1. God created. 

Thirteenth Day: Hebrews 1:1-4. God spoke. 

Fourteenth Day: Matthew 12:33-36. Out of the 
heart the mouth speaks. 

—Lawrence MacCoii Horton 
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Seven well-attended evening meetings at Minneapolis Auditorium were based on the theme “Christ Calls to Mission and Unity. 


Unity and Mission 


There was a good deal of healthy 
discussion during the 165th General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. The commissioners argued about 
the wisdom of making trustees elders. 
And they had several things to say about 
the Church’s pronouncements on social 
matters. But they were all of one mind 
when what was perhaps the most impor- 
tant single action before them came up 
for a vote. 

Unanimously, and without discussion, 
the some 880 delegates of the Presby- 
terian Church’s supreme governing body 
approved the timetable for union be- 
tween their Church, the Presbyterian 
Church U.S., and the United Presbyter- 
ian Church. In doing so, they had set 
in motion the greatest union effort in 
the history of New World Presbyterian- 
ism (see page 18) 

In other actions, the Assembly elected 
one of the world’s best known church- 
men—Dr. John A. Mackay of Princeton, 
New Jersey—as its Moderator (see P.L , 
June 13). Dr. Mackay chose his rival in 
the race—Dr. John W. Christie—as Vice- 
Moderator. Dr. Jacob Long, vice-presi- 
dent of San Francisco Seminary, served 
as acting Vice-Moderator when Dr. 
Christie had to leave unexpectedly. The 
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Assembly spoke out strongly on the 
preservation of freedom both in Amer- 
ica and in places like Colombia, South 
America. 

It noted progress in the Building 
Funds Campaign, hailed a new record 
One Great Hour offering, and adopted 
an “open-end” benevolence budget for 
‘54. It received and adopted the annual 
reports of the Boards of Christian Edu- 
cation, Foreign Missions, National Mis- 
sions, Pensions; the Men’s and Women’s 
organizations; and other agencies of the 
Church. Huge crowds attended popular 
meetings and a women’s day meeting, 
anda record crowd attended pre- Assem- 
bly sessions on evangelism. 

It considered changes in the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed, dis- 
cussed women in the ministry and trus- 
tees in the session, but took no major 
actions on these four issues. 

It recognized the crisis in Christian 
higher education, the effect of inflation 
on world missions, and the continuing 
need for church extension. It set up a 
national foundation for gifts and pro- 
posed a plan to secure additional capital 
funds. 

And through its week of deliberations, 
it kept its attention in prayer and fel- 
lowship on basic considerations of the 
mission of the Church. 
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The New Budget 


There was no question about it. The 
members of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. had done a good job last year 
in the financial support of their Church's 
activities—both local and world-wide. 

This was not to say that they couldn't 
have done more, but that they had done 
more than ever before. Total contribu- 
tions in 1952 from all sources and for 
all purposes reached a new high of 
$126 473. Included in this total was 
$11,569,138 in benevolence receipts 
from the churches. The benevolence 
budget, however, called for a total of 
$13,500,000 from the churches in 1952. 
And for 1953, the figure was the same. 

It was with some interest, therefore, 
that the commissioners to last month's 
General Assembly studied the benevo- 
lence budget proposals prepared by the 
General Council for 1954. 

The first recommendation proposed: 
“That no Benevolence Budget total be 
adopted for 1954 and that each church 
be urged to accept a larger individual 
responsibility by using the self-al- 
location plan as a means of determining 
its share, the sum total of which, when 
added to the other sources of income 
available to the Boards and agencies, 
will be the 1954 Benevolence Budget.” 
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The General Council also recom- 
mended to its parent body, the Assem- 
bly, that “the first application of benevo- 
lence budget receipts shall be to sustain 
the level of the year preceding for the 
operation of Boards and agencies in- 
cluded in the budget.” The minimum 
sustaining figure from the churches was 
set at $13,000,000. 

But this to hold the line. 
As Dr. John T. Peters, secretary of stew- 
urdship and promotion, told the Assem- 
bly last month, “We want to move 
forward. What are the next things we 
ought to do if the Church gives the 
money?” 

He presented three priorities which 
the Council felt were of vital importance 
for 1954. They were (1) increased aid 
to higher education; (2) salary in- 
creases for many National Missions 
workers; and (3) new work in the cru- 
cial India-Pakistan area. The Assembly 
burst into applause when Dr. Peters 
mentioned the proposed aid to national 


Was just 


missionaries. 

With these projects in mind, and 
aware of the fact that the Church’s 
world-wide program had done little more 
than stand still in the past couple of 
vears, the Assembly voted to accept no 
specific budget for 1954 but to set 
$13,000,000 as the rock-bottom mini- 
mum from the churches for the current 
program. Each congregation was asked, 
through self-allocation, to strive for a 
benevolence share equal to 50 per cent 
of the amount received for the congre- 
gation’s current expenses. 

If the $13,000,000 minimum is 
reached, the Assembly voted that “the 
next funds be apportioned in equal 
amounts” for the special projects which 
Dr. Peters mentioned, “until the indi- 
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cated amounts have been realized.” The 
projects costs are: college aid, $250,000; 
increased salaries, $298,000; India-Pak- 
istan work, $300,000. 

Allotment of funds from the $13,- 
000,000 minimum for 1954 was voted 
as follows: National Missions, $4.812,- 
949; Foreign Missions, $3,995,488; 
Christian Education, $2,027,519; Theo- 
logical Education, $500,000; Pensions, 
$483,913; American Bible Society, $75,- 
000; National Council of Churches, 
$58,902; World Council, $47,019; and 
general services, $999,210. General 
services include the General Council 
budget, $706,823; National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, $22,500; and under- 
writing PrResBYTERIAN Lire, $269,887. 

In addition to the $13,000,000 mini- 
mum needed from congregations, the 
budget calls for $5,870,175 from three 
other sources. This includes $3,200,000 
from women’s organizations; $2,343,175 
from nonliving sources; and $327,000 
from individual gifts. 


We Protest Again 


During the report of the Assembly’s 
standing committee on foreign missions, 
committee chairman Dr. Rex S. Clem- 
ents of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, told 
the commissioners he had received a 
letter from Colombia, South America, 
that morning. The letter, said Dr. Clem- 
ents, was from the Evangelical Confed- 
eration of Colombia and included bulle- 
tin no. 9 on the persecution of Protes- 
tants. 

Bulletin 9, released to the outside 
world late last month, contained nine- 
teen additional cases of persecution and 
discrimination suffered by Protestants 





Commissioners break for lunch after posing patiently for official Assembly photo- 
graph at 1:00 pm following three-and-a-half-hour business session. Prior to that 
they had attended a 7:00 Am breakfast to hear Dr. R. B. Munger on “Stewardship.” 
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in the period March 1-April 30, 1953 
All cases were documented. This brings 
to 221 the total number of cases docu. 
mented by the Protestants of Colombiy 
since December of 1951. 

Included in the cases were brutal yt. 
tacks on two missionaries, the beating 
of a missionary’s wife, two stonings, nine 
arrests, and the wounding of three Co. 
lombian Protestants. At least one of th 
cases brought a formal note of prote:y 
from the U.S. Embassy in Bogota to th; 
Colombian Government. Another inci. 
dent was protested by the British Gov. 
ernment. As far as is known, neither 
case has been investigated by the Co. 
lombian Government as requested ji 
the protests. 

When the Foreign Missions report was 
ready for approval by the General As 
sembly, there was no question about 
the first recommendation. In it the As- 
sembly was asked to “again protest the 
continued denial of the exercise of re- 
ligious freedom to a Protestant religious 
minority in Colombia.” The commis- 
sioners agreed unanimously to the ae. 
tion. 

The Assembly’s pronouncement noted 
that 155 documented cases of perse- 
cution (including those in bulletin 9) 
had been released since May of 1952. | 

The protest stated further: “The 
Government of Colombia states that 
Protestants have no religious right ey- 
cept to meet together privately for wor- 
ship and prayer. Nevertheless, Protes- 
tants are being severely restricted in the 
exercise of this minimum right. 
During the past twelve months there 
have been forty-nine attacks against 
Protestant churches, chapels, and cot- 
tage praver meetings. . . . 

“Despite the fact that the Presbyte- 
rian Church and other religious bodies 
have urged the Colombian Government 
and the Vatican to restore religious 
freedom to Colombia, the persecution of 
Protestants grows steadily more insuf- 
ferable. 

“While the persecution is directed 
princinally avainst the Colombian Prot- 
estants. attention should be directed to 
repeated. grievous acts of abuse against 
United States citizens residing in Co- 
lombia, .... More than twenty-five Amer- 
ican citizens, mostly missionaries, have 
been the victims of violence or disturb- 
ance, because of their religious belief. 
in churches, chapels, schools, and "%- 
vate dwellings, in the neriod since Feb- 
ruary, 1952. During that same period 
more than thirty-five acts of persecution 
and discrimination against these Ameri- 
can citizens have occurred on account 
of their religion. Each of them must be 
considered as a direct violation of the 
Treaty of 1846 [between the United 
States and Colombia]. 
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“In view of the increasing and shock- 
ing disregard for the religious rights of 
Protestants in Colombia, the General 
Assembly calls upon the President of 
the United States to take steps to safe- 
guard the treaty rights of American citi- 
zens residing in Colombia, and it re- 
iterates its urgent request to the Colom- 
bian Government to restore religious 
freedom to the Protestant minority of 
that country. ‘i 


Record Hour 


In 1949, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. joined with other Protestant 
bodies in the sponsorship of a Lenten 
relief offering for those in need over- 
seas. The offering was centered on a 
single day and was called One Great 
Hour of Sharing. It was originally 
planned as an emergency measure for 
European and: Arab refugees who 
couldn't be helped through regular 
church budgets. 

Then came the invasion of South 
Korea. The refugee problems in Europe 
and in the Near East continued to be 
serious. And the churches continued 
their Lenten offerings. 

Last vear the people of the Presby- 
terian Church broke all previous One 
Great Hour records by raising $828,523 
for overseas relief and rehabilitation. 

When the first totals began arriving 
this vear, drive director Arthur S. Joice 
was optimistic. More congregations 
seemed to be taking part than ever be- 
fore, and gifts were averaging more than 
10 per cent above last vear. 

On May 12, the total reached some 
$695,000. In 1952 the total was report- 
ed to the General Assembly on May 23 
as being $709,000. If receipts averaged 
a thousand dollars a day between May 
12 and the time of the report to the 
General Assembly, a new record might 
be possible. 

Dr. J. Charles McKirachan, chairman 
of the General Council’s committee on 
stewardship and promotion, was in a 
cheerful mood as he stood before the 
Assembly on May 29. He asked Moder- 
ator Mackay to present four giant fac- 
simile checks totaling $564,600 to rep- 
resentatives of groups receiving aid 
this year from the Presbyterian One 
Great Hour offering. 

To Lebanese Presbyterian Dr. Farid 
Audeh went a “check” for $82,500 in 
aid to Arab refugees. Church World 
Service received $89,100, and aid to 
Europe, $138,000. And in the most 
dramatic presentation, Dr. Kyung Chik 
Han, Vice-Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea and pastor of 4,000- 
member Young Nak Church in Seoul, 
received $255,000. 
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Seventy-eight elders of the churches in Minneapolis served the congregation of 
3.060 commissioners and visitors at Holy Communion marking the opening of the 
165th General Assembly. Dr. Hermann N. Morse preached on “Heritage and Hope.” 
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But that was just the beginning. Dr. 
MckKirachan waved a telegram at the 
Assembly and told the pleased commis- 
sioners that the total as of May 29, 1953, 
was $864.182. He added, “Arthur Joice 
tells us that if the returns continue as 
they have, this fund may reach a million 
dollars.’ 


“ 7. ™ 
Campaign Goal Near 

There is an old saying, used mostly 
with regard to marriages and jobs, that 
“the first vear is the hardest.” But for 
the Presbyterian Church’s crucially im- 
portant $12,000,000 Building Funds 
Campaign, it appeared that the last year 
was going to be the hardest. 

The Campaign began on January 1, 
1952, and will end on June 30, 1954. 
The goal is for $7,500,000 for new 
church construction and $4,500,000 for 
seminary construction and renovation. 
These figures represent minimum needs. 
It was hoped by the chairmen and di- 
rectors of the fund drive that the twelve 
millions would be oversubscribed by the 
end of 1952, or, at the latest, by Gen- 
eral Assembly time last month. But such 
was not the case. 

Former Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans 
of Dayton, Ohio, cochairman of the 
Campaign, was enthusiastic as usual 
when he reported to the commissioners. 
Relatively speaking, the drive was a 
success. 

As of Tune 2, more than 90 per cent 
of the $12,000,000 had been raised in 
cash and pledges by some 5,000 con- 


gregations. The new cash and pledge 
figure was $10,838,802, or $1,161,198 
short. The cash paid total was $3,860,- 
099, or almost one third of the goal. 

Cochairman Evans told the Assembly, 
“One hundred thirty-six new church 
building projects in twenty-four synods 
have been approved, and_ sixty-three 
have already received appropriations.” 
He added that the reaching of the goal 
would mean the building of thirty addi- 
tional new churches, and at least two 
new seminary structures. The Assembly 
also learned that because of the impetus 
of the Building Funds Campaign. more 
churches had been organized than had 
been dissolved in 1952. This had not 
happened since the late 1920's. 

Some five thousand Presbyterian con- 
gregations had helped to bring the 
Building Funds drive near its goal. But 
the Presbyterian Church had at least 
6,900 active congregations. What had 
happened to the other 1,900? 

The 165th General Assembly de- 
clared unanimously that it was “most 
urgent” that the Camnaign goal be 
reached “at once” and that all congre- 
gations participate. 


Trustees and Elders 
9 


Should all trustees become elders? 
Should the session run the corporate as 
well as the spiritual affairs of a church? 
Why don't trustees like to be ordained 
elders? 

These were some of the questions that 
were asked, answered, parried, and 


argued during one of the liveliest and 
longest discussions in recent General As. 
sembly history. 

In the course of the discussions, at 
least twenty men spoke, often piling 
motions, amendments, and _ substitute 
motions upon each other in a bewilder. 
ing display of parliamentary maneuver. 
ing. Several times the commissioners 
seemed as much confused as the specta- 
tors. Two votes were so close that the 
commissioners had to stand and_ be 
counted individually by Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake, newly elected As. 
sistant Stated Clerk Henry Barraclough, 
and Assembly assistant Joseph Mac- 
Carroll. 

At one time the Assembly voted to 
have the Moderator appoint a special 
committee to review the report of its 
Committee on Deacons and _ Trustees 
with regard to reconsidering an amend- 
ment it had already voted down. 

Throughout the action, it was evident 
that the perennial problem of trustees 
and elders had not changed much in 
more than half a century. Some com- 
missioners felt that trustees were trving 
to run the session and the congrega- 
tion. Others said that their trustees were 
trustworthy and never caused problems, 
Several said their churches had success- 
fully combined elders and trustees into 
an enlarged session. Still others indicated 
that a unicameral system would result in 
a dangerous manpower loss. 

At the end of more than three hours 
of debate, covering part of two davs. 

(Continued on page 12) 








Seated from left are Moderators of the 163rd to 159th General Assemblies. They are: Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, pastor, 
Fourth Church, Chicago; Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, pastor, Westminster Church, Dayton: Dr. Clifford M. Barbour, president, West- 
ern Seminary, Pittsburgh; Dr. Jesse H. Baird, president, San Francisco Seminary; and Dr. Wilbur La Roe, attorney, Washington. 
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Moderatorial Moments 


The new Moderator, Dr. John Alexander Mackay, is escorted Photographers swarm on stage, and retiring Moderator Dr. Her- 
to rostrum by Dr. Wm. Thomson Hanzsche (right) and Dr. mann N. Morse obligingly re-enacts placing of the symbol 
C. Ralston Smith (left), who made the nominating speeches. of office, a Celtic cross, about the neck of his successor. 


In an affectionate mood at reception, Dr. Mackay hugs youngest child of 
the Reverend and Mrs. H. Warren Kunkel, of Dillon, Montana, At right is 
Mrs. Mackay, and at extreme left is Dr. Arnold H, Lowe, host pastor. 


June 27, 1953 
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At the 1,000-guest N.C.P.M. dinner, Dr. Mackay 
greets Arthur Bannerman, president, and speak- 
er Arthur B. Langlie, Governor of Washington. 
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the Assembly made the following deci- 
sions: 

1. It voted to ask the presbyteries to ap- 
prove changing the word temporal to 
corporate when referring to trustees in 
the Form of Government. 

2. To send down to the presbyteries for 
approval the following sentence: A 
church, if it so desires, may lodge all of 
the administrative responsibilities, both 
spiritual and corporate, in one body 
which shall be the session. This would 
be added to the Form of Government. 
3. To send down to the presbyteries, for 
study only, changes in the Form of 
Government that would require almost 
all trustees to be members of a session. 
Exception, however, could be granted 
through presbytery action. 


Split Decision 


For many years the status of women 
in the Protestant Church has been an 
extremely touchy subject. In some de- 
nominations, women are not yet allowed 
to become local or national officers, 
much less clergy. In others, women can 
hold office and can also be ordained as 
ministers of the Gospel. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. was 
about halfway along the road to “equal 
rights” for ladies before last month’s 
General Assembly. Women could be- 
come ruling elders and national church 
officers, but they could not become min- 
isters. One brilliant Presbvterian woman, 
denied the right to the ministry, had to 
become a Congregationalist to be or- 
dained, At that husband 
worked for the Church. 

Several women missionaries in iso- 
America and abroad 
when 


time her 
Presbvterian 


lated areas both in 
have served ably 
ordained men were not available. Many 


as “ministers, 


Presbyterians seemed to agree that lim- 
ited ordination for missionaries or for the 
occasional brilliant theology student or 
preacher might be good. 

But how could the Church limit or- 
dination of women other than by prac- 
tice? The Church first of all had to ap- 
prove the idea of ordaining women. 

With this thought in mind, the Pres- 
byterv of Rochester, New York, which 
gained notice at last year’s Assembly by 
backing security for ministers, 
overtured the Minneapolis meeting last 
month to permit the ordination of 
women to the Presbvterian ministrv. Be- 
fore the overture was presented to the 
Assembly, it had been endorsed by 
sixty-five other presbvteries. 

Despite this encouraging pre-Assem- 
bly response, not much hope was held 
for the approval of the idea. In 1930, 
1947, a majority of the 


social 


and again in 
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presbyteries voted against the ordina- 
tion of women. Some observers expected 
a sharp fight when the issue appeared 
before the Assembly. 

On Tuesday morning, June 2, the 
next-to-last day of the 1953 Assembly, 
Dr. C. Ralston Smith of Oklahoma City, 
chairman of the committee on overtures. 
took up the ordination question. In what 
may have been a surprise to many com- 
missioners, Dr. Smith stated, “The com- 


had long passed when study would help 
and that women should not be restricted. 

Although a majority of the commis. 
sioners seemed to favor the ordination of 
women, they voted to turn the matter 
over to a committee. The commiltee. to 
be appointed by Moderator Mackay. 
will consist of three ministers, two male 
elders and two women elders. The group 
will “consider the various aspects of the 
issue” and will report in 1954. 
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Among the eleven leaders of the Pre-Assembly Conference on Evangelism were (le/t 
to right) the Reverends Charles B. Templeton, Louis H. Evans, Alfred H. Davies, 
George E. Sweazey, Robert M. Skinner, William H. McCorkle, and Harold C. Martin. 





mittee is not only sympathetic to it, but 
looks with favor upon it.” 

But Dr. Smith added that since the 
matter necessitated a change in the 
Church's constitution, and since union 
was so close to being negotiated, it 
would perhaps be better to wait. He said 
that his committee recommended “no 
action” at that time, but urged the As- 
sembly, however, to ask the Moderator 
to appoint a committee for further study. 

The Reverend David W. Moody of 
Rochester Presbytery, the overture- 
sponsoring body, said that he would 
agree to the formation of a committee. 
The Reverend Robert P. Johnson of 
Pittsburgh Presbytery, Pennsylvania, 
objected and said he felt that the time 





No Changes Needed 


Although the men and women who 
went to Minneapolis last month for the 
165th General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church voted in favor of the idea 
of union (see page 18), they resisted 
other basic changes in the worship and 
practice of their faith. 

Last vear, the 164th General Assem- 
bly was asked to consider changing the 
wording of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
specific change requested was to make 
debts and debtors become sins and those 
who sin against us. The Assembly ap- 
pointed a committee headed by the 
Reverend Donald F, Campbell of Stam- 
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ford, Connecticut, to look into the mat- 
ter. 

The committee, in its Blue Book re- 
port (see P.L., May 30), recommended 
that no further action be taken on this 
change and that the committee be dis- 
charged. The 165th General Assembly 
overwhelmingly agreed. A couple of 
commissioners suggested that the Pres- 
byterians, in the interests of unity, might 
look into changing debts and debtors 
for the widely used trespasses and those 
who tresvass against us. But the Assem- 
bly stood firm. 

The Apostles’ Creed also came in 
for some studv and action last month. 
The Presbvterv of Duluth, Minnesota, 
petitioned the General Assembly to sub- 
stitute the phrase holy Christian Church 
for holy catholic Church, the phrase now 
used in the Creed. 

The Presbytery of Duluth stated that 
the Apostles’ Creed was “probably the 
most widely used public declaration of 
faith by the Church of our General As- 
sembly.” But, the group said, the phrase 
holy catholic Church is “generally mis- 
understood” and is “wrongly identified 
with the Roman Catholic Church.” The 
words holy Christian were offered to re- 
place holy catholic. 

Dr. C. Ralston Smith of Oklahoma 
City, chairman of the standing commit- 
tee on bills and overtures, made the re- 
port on the Duluth overture. He said 
that his committee recommended no ac- 
tion on the suggestion. 

“We feel.” said Dr. Smith, “that in- 
stead, an attempt should be made to 
educate our neople to the true meaning 
of the word catholic, emphasizing the 
synonym, universal.” He added _ that 
Presbyterians should be in no mood “to 
abandon one of the great tenets of our 
faith to the Roman Church.” 

Without debate, the commissioners 
voted immediately to keep the Apostles’ 
Creed the way it was. 


Going on Record 


In recent years, the social education 
and action report was always saved for 
the last day of the Assembly so that 
sufficient time could be given to its 
preparation. But many, commissioners 
have felt that the report wasn’t studied 
carefully enough because many dele- 
“ates were thinking more about going 
home. 

Then last year the Assembly decided 
to move social pronouncements up a day 
on the agenda. An hour and a half was 
saved for presentation and discussion of 
the printed report brought before the 
Assembly by the standing committee. In 
addition, a preliminary report touching 
on most of the subjects to be covered 
Was issued. 
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But with all these changes, there 
wasn't much difference between this 
years report and those of other recent 
years, except for one strong stand on 
freedom. 

The Assembly stated, “. . . Free minis- 
ters, in free pulpits, preaching to free 
people the liberating truth of Christ, are 
the chief bulwark of freedom, and the 
best guarantee of its preservation. 

“We clearly affirm the right of Con- 


it has been fairly evaluated and classi- 
fied. A person under investigation 
should have the right to reply to every 
charge made against him and to con- 
front his accusers.” 

The commissioners also voted unani- 
mously that the Church should “deplore 
unofficial and irresponsible attacks on 
the loyalty of individuals and groups of 
people in public life. . . . We commend 
Presbyterians and churches who take 
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A tea concluded the women’s day program held at Westminster Church. More than 
two thousand women, some of whom had to stand, attended the day-long sessions. 
Principal speaker was Dr. David Berger, professor at Dubuque Theological Seminary. 





gress to make investigations as may be 
necessary to secure information upon 
which sound legislation may be based. 
But we call upon Congress to establish 
uniform rules of procedure for all 
investigations in which the rights of 
witnesses shall be specified and _pro- 
tected. 

“We deplore the possibility that guilt 
by suspicion and investigation, rather 
than by trial, may become the future 
standard of justice within our land. We 
believe that confidential information 
about persons in the records and files of 
Congressional committees should not be 
used or made public in any way until 


action against infringements of personal 
liberty such as blacklistings and unsup- 
ported charges of disloyalty.” 

Irresponsible attacks against the 
United Nations and the United States 
public school system were also deplored 
by the Assembly, which again came out 
against segregation and peacetime mili 
tary conscription, and for new DP legis- 
lation and voluntary abstinence from 
use of alcoholic beverages. 

There were some questions about the 
wording or meaning of these letter 
stands, But there was no question about 
the Assembly’s feelings on the preserva- 
tion of freedom in the United States. 
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: . ‘ ‘ : A eet ae : 
Exchange student from India thanks American fellow students, says, “Let us feel 
we are more one, all of us. Your criterion of faith is too much doing, not being. 
, a 0 
Do not so much spread among us your Western way, but more your faith in Christ. 
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‘Tomorrow for 


the Taking” 


At the outset of the play, the narrator 
states: “In 1945, after three vears of 
study, a “University Committee on the 
Objectives of a General Education in a 
Free Society’ finally released its report 
to the man who had appointed the com. 
mittee, the president of Harvard.” 

A spotlight picks out a reporter, stand. 
ing at another microphone, telephoning 
a story on the report to his new spaper, 
“Well, the angle is, they recommend 
this course of study for the whole coun- 
try’s educational system. Here’s a good 
quote, They describe the proper char- 
acteristics of the Educated Man. ‘To 
think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, 
and to discriminate among values.” 

The narrator inquires: “What about 
that early American value (godliness) 
on which Harvard itself was founded?” 

“Oh, yeah,” the reporter replies, 
“Here it is. Thev sav, “We are not un- 
mindful of the importance of religious 


Macalester choir, under direction of Tan 
Morton, provided music for the play. 


belief in the completely good life, But 
given the American scene with its 
varieties of faith and even of unfaith 
we did not feel justified in proposin¢ 
religious instruction as a part of the 
curriculum.” That’s what they say—no 
religion.” 

With this opening, the dramatic pre- 
sentation, “Tomorrow for the Taking, 
sets out to explore the state of religion 
and moral values on the contemporary 
American campus. Comments the nat 
rator sadly, “. . . . in the years between 
John Harvard, the godly man, and the 
Harvard report, religion has become ex- 
cess baggage on the educational jour- 
ney.” 

The score of incidents related in the 
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A view of Christianity 


on the college campus 


play were gathered by writer Allan 
Sloane and woven into a script as a 
result of a tour of colleges and student 
centers made by Mr. Sloane for the 
Board of Christian Education. “Tomor- 
row for the Taking,” the second in a 
series of popular meetings at the As- 
sembly, was warmly applauded by more 
than four thousand commissioners and 
visitors. 

To lend authenticity to the produc- 


Campus pastor (center) counsels with 
student who is about to enter the Army. 


tion, college students and faculty from 
neighboring Macalester College in St. 
Paul comprised the cast of thirty, as well 
as the staff of stage and lighting techni- 
cians. The two-hundred-voice Macalester 
choir provided the music. 

One of the principal reasons for pre- 
senting “Tomorrow for the Taking” was 
to call attention to the serious financial 
condition of many of the forty-three 
Presbyterian-related colleges and to urge 
the Church’s continued support of them. 
The importance of these colleges, as 
pointed out in a concluding speech of 
the presentation, is that they have en- 
rolled “, . . not just our sons and daugh- 
ters today—but our Church, our country, 
our world, tomorrow. Not just a law 
student—tomorrow’s Justice. Not just a 
medical student — tomorrow’s Science. 
Not just an education student—tomor- 
row’s Knowledge. Not just a_ political 
science major—tomorrow’s Government. 
Not just a couple of kids—tomorrow’s 
Family. Not just a theology major—to- 
morrow's Church. Not just a stranger on 
a scholarship—but the freedom of a 
world groping upward. Not just a hand- 
ful of students, here today—but the in- 


heritors and the makers of our tomor- 
row,” 
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Verse chorus of students hears of classmate’s death in Korea. They offer this 
brief prayer: “As our brother made his witness in sacrifice, to all the world out 
there; help us to make our witness with courage, in our little com sonitv here.” 
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Soprano Sings For 
4 Released Missionary 


For ten months, the Reverend John 
D. Hayes (at left in photograph) had 
been in a Chinese Communist prison 
where he underwent the grueling ordeal 
known as “brainwashing” (P.L., May 16), 
The day he arrived in Hong kong fol- 
lowing his release, he attended a con- 
cert by Mrs. Rosa Page Welch, noted 
mezzo-soprano who was making a world 
friendship tour on behalf of American 
church women. At his request she sang 
the hymn “We've a Story to Tell to the 
Nations.” 

Mrs. Welch (right) told this story and 
sang the hymn again at the popular 
meeting sponsored by the Board of For- 
eign Missions. In addition, she sang the 
spiritual “He’s Got the Whole World in 
His Hand,” a song frequently heard by 
audiences on her nine-month trip. 

Her singing was the climax of a pro- 
gram centered about a panel discussion 
of mission problems. Three commission- 
ers to the Assembly asked questions of 
Board executives and nationals of 
churches overseas. Among the partici- 
pants were Dr, Farid Audeh, pastor from 
Beirut, Lebanon; Dr. Kyung Chik Han, 
Vice - Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea; and the Reverend 
Boanerges Ribeiro, head of the Presby- 
terian Publishing House, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Y 


The Challenge of 
National Missions ¥ 


The young people walking through 
the oversized television screen at the 
right are taking part in a dramatization 
of the literal cleaning up of a West 
Virginia mining town. This incident was 
one of seyeral portrayed as part of the 
popular meeting presented by the Board 
of National Missions. Entitled “The 
Power of a Pennv, a Punch, and a 
Prayer,” the program also included 
filmed puppet sequences which linked 
the various dramatic portions, in addi- 
tion to the premiere of the Board’s new 
motion picture, “The Church of the 
Empty Cross.” 

The new film was produced last sum- 
mer in the Spanish Southwest under the 
direction of Dr. Frederick Thorne, Sec- 
retary of the audio-visual aids depart- 
ment, and Mr. Joseph Elkins, his assist- 
ant. Filmed in color, the movie depicts 
the experiences of a Roman Catholic 
youth who attended Presbyterian train- 


ing schools 
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‘or It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 

But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: i (i 
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ae 4 There are projects afoot in the United States today 
erenc : : 

resby- so complex and vast that 10,000 scientists and engi- 

Paulo, 


neers of different talents would be useful as a task 


force “to see to the top of them.” 


One project of this complexity is atomic energy 
—or, if you prefer, the atomic bomb. Was it a chemi- 
cal problem? Or electrical? Or a physics problem? 
Or mathematical ? Did it call for exploration in metal- 
lurgy, thermodynamics, radiation, electronics, or 
what? All were involved. More likely, fifty subdivi- 


sions of knowledge needed exploring. 


No single mind, no matter how many degrees 
after his name, knew one tenth of the total answer 


the nation now has in its hands. No single explorer 





ferreted out the answer. An integrated task force of 
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thousands contributed specialized thinking, bit by 


bit. 


Even so apparently simple a thing as the electric 
lamp was brought to brilliance by a parade of names. 
Edison, Coolidge and Langmuir supplied the shoul- 


ders other men stood on to see further. 


Developing jet engines, million-volt x rays, steam 
turbines, gas turbines, fluorescent lamps, motors, 
refrigerators enlisted first a troop, then a regiment, 
then an army of diversified research and engineering 


skills at General Electric. 


Teams are now exploring germanium (and its 
transistor children), cyclotrons, silicones, computers, 
or such defense assignments as electronic gunfire 
controls, atomic submarine propulsion, plutonium 


production, guided missiles. 


Today, out of General Electric’s 226,000 em- 
ployees, one in twenty is an engineer. The new 
products you see are both the cause and effect of this 


engineering force. 
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Unofficial representatives and editors discuss plan of union and its prospects at a Popular-Meeting panel dis- 
cussion on eve of General Assembly. Participants were (left to right) Harrison Ray Anderson, pastor of 
fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, and Moderator of 163rd General Assembly; Kenneth J. Foreman, of the 
U. 8. Church and professor of doctrinal theology at Louisville Seminary; Robert W. Gibson, of the United Church 
and president of Monmouth College, Illinois; Robert J. Cadigan, Presbyterian Life; George Dugan, The 
New York Times; Willmar L. Thorkelson, Minneapolis Star; Henry L. McCorkle, Presbyterian Life. 180-voice 
Macalester College choir (in background) was led by Ian Morton, who wrote new hymn for the occasion. 
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HE Third Church of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, was celebrating the one 
hundredth birthday of Dr. George 


Summey, widely known minister and 
Moderator of the 1925 General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, Each year the Assembly 
of the U.S, Church sends appropriate 
birthday greetings to Dr. Siummev. 
Knowing this, Dr. Ralph Waldo Llovd, 
Chairman of the Permanent Commission 
on Interchurch Relations, asked for and 
was granted enthusiastic approval of the 
commissioners in) Minneapolis to send 
the following telegram: THE GIEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN) THE USA 
JOINS IN CONGRATULATING YOU 
UPON YOUR CENTENNIAL AND 
PRAYS GOD THAT OUR CHURCHES 
\MIAY IN YOUR LIFETIME BE ONE 
AGAIN AS THEY WERE WHEN YOU 
WERE A BOY. 

In the event that Dr. Summey lives 
to be 103, there is reason to believe that 
the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, formed of the union of the 
U.S.A. and the U.S. Churches and the 
United North 
America, will indeed be holding its first 
Assembly at about the time of 
his birthday. 


If the U.S. 


Presbyterian Church of 
General 


Church and the United 


° 
o 


Church receive the Plan of Union and 
transmit it to their nresbvteries for a year 
of study (such action was taken by our 
165th General Assembly). presbvteries 
of the three Churches will begin to vote 
ves or no a year from now on the 
categorical question Shall union be cf- 
fected? In the U.S.A. and U.P. 
Churches, an affirmative vote of two 
thirds of the presbyteries is required; 
in the U.S. Church, the requirement is 
an affirmative vote of three fourths of the 
presbyteries. If the votes are affirmative 
in all three Churches, the timetable calls 
for ratification by the General Assem- 
blies in 1955, three separate assemblies 
convening near to one another in 1956 
and then adjourning to unite in one As- 
sembly. 

After presentation of the report of 
the Commission by Dr. Lloyd on Friday 
the following recommenda- 
tions were unanimously approved: 

1. That the Plan of Union and Sup- 
plement be received and transmitted to 
the presbyteries and made available to 
other organizations and individuals re- 
questing it in the Church for study and 
comment. 

2. That the Permanent Commission be 
instructed to make such further revisions 
as it and the representatives of the other 
two Churches may agree upon after con- 


moriwmd, 


sideration of the suggestions which are 
received up to November 1. 1955. 

3. That the Permanent Commission be 
instructed to reprint the Plan. inelnd- 
ing revisions referred to, and submit it 
to the 166th General Assembly in 1954, 

4, That the Stated Clerk be instructed 
to docket for consideration of the 166th 
General Assembly in 1954 the question 
Shall the revised Plan proposed by the 
Permanent Commission be approved 
and proposed to the presbyteries under 
the provisions of the Form of Govern- 
ment, Chapter 24, Sections 2 and 3? 

5. That the above actions by the 165th 
General Assembly be conditional upon 
substantially the same actions being 
taken by the 1953 General Assemblies 
of the other two participating Churches. 

No one could predict what actions 
would be taken this month or next year 
by the U.S. and U.P. Churches, but a 
mood of optimism prevailed among 
the guests and commissioners in Min- 
neapolis. 

Unofficial representatives of the 
Churches answered editors’ questions 
on the Plan of Union at the Popular 
Meeting sponsored by PResByYTERIAN 
LIFE. 

To the question Is the sentiment for 
union growing? Dr. Robert Gibson, of 
the United Church, and president of 
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Monmouth College, replied that as far 
as the average layman is concerned, 
union was long overdue, “People think 
of themselves as Presbyterians. They 
move from Rochester to Richmond or 
from Pittsburgh to Portland, enter a 
church that has Presbyterian on_ its 
door, and do not discover until six 
months later that they are with a differ- 
ent denomination. It is time for what has 
happened to church members on the 
congregational level to take place on 
the organizational or General Assembly 
level.” 

Dr. Kenneth Foreman, of the U.S. 
Church, and professor of doctrinal 
theology at Lonisville Theological Semi- 
nary, expressed the view that there is 
a strong wish for union in those areas 
where the U.S, and U.S.A. Churches are 
in close contact. In Kentucky, for ex- 
ample, the synod voted several years 
ago to unite with the U.S.A. Church at 
the earliest opportunity. In the synods 
that are remote from the U.S.A. Church, 
and which do not have acquaintance 
with U.S.A. ministers and members, op- 
position is stronger. An associate editor 
of The Presbyterian Outlook, Dr. Fore- 
man mentioned the efforts of that maga- 
zine in support of union. 

In a special issue of The Presbyterian 
Outlook distributed at Minneapolis, Dr. 
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Frank H. Caldwell answers the question 
often asked in the South, Will not the 
U.S. Church be swallowed up in such a 
union?: “At the level of General As- 
sembly actions, the commissioners from 
the formerly U.S. portion of the Church 
might very well be outvoted —if one 
makes the rash assumption that com- 
missioners to General Assembly will vote 
on a sectional basis. They do not vote in 
that way now in our present Assemblies. 
Most of the real fellowship and work of 
the Church, however, is carried on at the 
level of presbyteries and synods; and in 
most of the area now occupied by the 
U.S. Church, where the U.S.A. Church 
is outnumbered, it will be the U.S. 
Church which does any ‘swallowing up’ 
that is done!” 

Dr. Foreman pointed out that it is 
a fallacy, when thinking of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the three Churches, 
for opponents of union to assume that 
we would catch one another's 
diseases instead of virtues.” 

Admitting frankly that there would 
be administrative problems and “organi- 
zational headaches” in getting the three 
Churches together, the question was 
asked: Why have some dedicated men 
in all three Churches worked so patiently 
and for so long to unite the Churches? 
Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, \oderator 


of the 163rd U.S.A. General Assembly, 
gave both a personal and theological an- 
swer. 

“My great-great-grandfather, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, was a commissioner to 
the General Assembly of 1861. On his 
way to the General Assembly from the 
Presbytery of San Francisco, while he 
was visiting his kinfolk in the South, he 
got word of the firing on Fort Sumter. 
He went on to the General Assemblv of 
1861, and was a minority in the com- 
mittee of eight. It was my great-great- 
grandfather's motion that divided the 
two Cuaurches. When I discovered that, 
thirty years ago, I got down on my 
knees in my study in Wichita, and asked 
the Lord Jesus Christ to use me in some 
way to help heal the schism that my 
great-great-grandfather had helped to 
start. 

“Overshadowing any personal reason, 
however, is the clear Biblical injunction 
from our Lord Jesus Carist, tae ilead of 
the Church, that his family should be 
one.” 

Dr. Anderson did not think that plans 
for union would be dropped indefinitely 
if one of the Churches delayed or voted 
in the negative. “If one of the Churches 
votes against union, on the first vote, 
there will be other votes to come, and 
union will be won on the last vote.” 
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INTENTLY LISTENING to report of the Standing Committee on Foreign Missions, which she helped to prepare, Mrs. Melvyn 
(Peggy) English sits with commissioners in Minneapolis Auditorium, Curtain to rear separated the sessions from exhibits, 


HER LETTER HOME is enjoyed by all HER JOB as secretary to Latin America and Europe subcommittee of Standing Com- 
when husband Mel reads it to Melvyn, Jr... mittee on Foreign Missions requires Mrs. English to report at meeting after tea in 
Bethlehem Church on Sunday p.m. Dr. Rex S, Clements (back to camera) presides. 


6, (left); Kathryn, 8, (right); Nancy, 14. 
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Elder’s Surprise 


Less than two weeks before the opening of the 
165th General Assembly in Minneapolis, a cheerful, 
young housewife and mother from Sparks, Nevada, 
received an emergency call from her pastor. 

The Presbytery of Nevada (part of the Synod of 
California) was in trouble. It didn’t have an elder 
commissioner to send to the General Assembly. 

William Kottinger of Reno was to have gone. But 
he became seriously ill. The alternate, from Carson 
City, couldn't go either. “Could you go, Peggy?” said 
Pastor Rafe C. Martin of St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Reno, to one of his newest elders, Mrs. 
Melvyn English. 

Brown - haired, blue - eyed, thirty - one - year - old 
Peggy English checked with her family. “They were 
all very happy for me,” she says. The answer was yes. 
After some hectic long-distancing by telephone, Mrs. 
English was approved by presbytery. She learned 
about it on May 17. On May 23 she boarded a train 
for Minneapolis, loaded with manuals, reports, Blue 
and White Books, and all the paraphernalia of a com- 
missioner. This was Mrs. English’s first trip to a 
General Assembly. It was also her first year as a ruling 
elder. Charter member of four-year-old St. John’s 
Church, she was ordained a deacon in 1950 and an 
elder in January, 1953. 

But, when she read her White Book, she discovered 
she was not alone. Thirty-two commissioners to the 
Assembly were women, sonte of whom she came to 
know fairly well during her busy ten days in Min- 
neapolis. And she later learned at the traditional Rul- 
ing Elders’ Breakfast that she was one of thirteen 
“first-year” elder commissioners. 

Full of curiosity about the Assembly, Peggy Eng- 
lish joined hundreds of fellow commissioners and 
visitors at the Pre-Assembly Conference on Evangel- 
ism. These meetings she considered most valuable. 
“There’s such a tremendous turnover in Reno’s popu- 
lation that evangelism is a constant concern in our 
church,” she said. Not every commissioner is elected 
to a standing committee, but Peggy made one—For- 
eign Missions. As the secretary of a subcommittee, she 
worked more than twelve hours in discussing, creating, 
and typing reports. The Nevada housewife, a former 
secretary, was pleased with her assignment. “It was all 
handled very democratically,” she said, “and there 
was such a friendly spirit about all the people in 
Foreign Missions.” 

Mrs. English, as did most other commissioners, 
thought the first three days of the Assembly were too 
routine. She also felt that some people had a “ten- 
dency to talk too much” when thev were on the plat- 
form. Her suggestions: cut down on time of presenta- 
tions during reports, and read only recommendations 
that require specific action. 

She was intrigued by the lengthy discussions about 
trustees becoming elders. In her church the session 
and trustees are one. “I don’t think that requirement 
should be mandatory,” she said. About women be- 
coming ministers, she was firm. “I think the idea is 
a good one, but I think more congregations ought to 
ordain more women elders.” 

The Nevada delegate was enthusiastic about the 
popular meetings. “I like the idea of using dramatics 
-it’s much better than speeches.” The general con- 
census among committee coworkers and her own 
synod group was that Mrs. English had done an ad- 
mirable job. 
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FINISHING UP her work as secretary, Mrs. English borrows space 
and typewrites her report in press room on auditorium mezzanine. 





INSPECTING new mobile unit, Mrs. English hears how missionaries 
Edward and Helen Diehl plan to cover Alean Highway to Alaska. 





English chats with Mrs, Philip B. Harris, one of 108 hostesses who 
served 1.100 guests with coffee, tea, sandwiches, canapes, cookies. 
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Heard at General Assembly 


Selections from statements made in Minneapolis, May 25-June 


Sng 


Visitors to Pre-Assembly Conference on Evangelism fill the spacious sanctuary of Westminster Church. 


Mission and Unity 
By John A. Mackay 


President, 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Moderator of the 165th General Assembly 


What do we mean by the Christian 
Church? While the Church has institu- 
tional forms, those forms are not of the 


essence of the Church. The Church is 
basically a community, a fellowship of 
people who give absolute allegiance to 
Jesus Christ and whose thinking and 
living are in accordance with the spirit 
of Christ. It is as true today as it was in 


®*Selections from other addresses 


9” 


will be printed in future issues of Pueswy 


the early centuries, “Where Christ is, 
there is the Church.” . . . 

Why does the Church exist? The 
Christian Church exists to be an instru- 
ment of God’s glory, that is, to unveil or 
make manifest the splendor of God’s in- 
vincible love and to carry forward re- 
demptive purpose for mankind. For 
Christians the splendor of God became 
manifest in Jesus Christ. It is also 
through Christ that God achieves his 
purpose to reconcile men to himself and 
to one another. The most perfect Bibli- 
cal figure to express the essentially in- 
strumental character of the Christian 
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Church is the figure which presents the 
Church as the Body of Christ. The study 
of this figure is most fruitful. A human 
body does not exist for the sake of beauty 
or of strength or of appetite. Even the 
health of the body cannot be an end in 
itself. It is the glory of a true human 
body in all its comeliness, powers, and 
emotional life to be willing to sacrifice 
itself for a great idea or for a great cause. 
So, too, the Church has the body of 
Christ. It exists not for its own sake but 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, its Head. At 
his command it must be ready to exrend 
its strength lavishly and even to lay 
down its life in obedience to him. That is 
to say, the Christian Church, as the Body 
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of Christ, exists to serve, “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” . . . 

We should rejoice in the fact that, be- 
cause of the success of the missionary 
movement, there exists a world-wide 
Christian community today. That com- 
munity is seeking more and more to ful- 
fill its missionary task and to achieve 
unitv in Christ. Much more significant 
and fraught with much more importance 
for the future is the fact of this world- 
wide ecumenical community than is the 
fact of international communism. Inter- 
national communism will ultimately be 
wrecked upon the bedrock of human 
nature and upon the bulwarks—the in- 
exorable, adamantine bulwarks—of the 
purpose of God: that it is in Christ and 
only in Christ that a true international 
community as a community of love can 
be established. 

As regards the unity of the Church, 
the Christian Church is essentially one 
in Christ. For God there is but one 
Church. For us there are many churches, 
but within these churches and beyond 
these churches there is the one Church, 
the Christian community which is the 
Body of Christ. The great task of Chris- 
tian unity consists in achieving in history 
and in human society in general that 
kind of visible unity which best ex- 
presses the Church’s oneness in Christ 
and can best serve to further God’s re- 
demptive purpose in Christ. .. . 


A New Idolatry 
By John A. Mackay 


Something is happening in these days 
which every true American, especially 
every true Christian, should view with 
concern, A new form of idolatry, a reli- 
gious devotion to something other than 
God and his Kingdom, is gripping the 
popular mind in our country. Detesta- 
tion of Communism is producing in cer- 
tain circles a religious fervor, and this 
fervor is creating a substitute religion. A 
passionate, unreflective opposition to the 
Communist demon is coming to be re- 
garded as the one and only true expres- 
sion of Americanism and even of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is proper to abhor Communism. 
Communism is an evil; let there be no 
mistake about that. But the spirit to 
which I refer, this new cult of negation, 
is something quite different. It is a form 
of idolatry which teaches its devotees 
that the one absolute for which they 
should live at the present time is to fight 
Communism. 

It is perilous for any human being 
to live by negation. No man dare 
dedicate his life in an absolute sense to 
combat something, unless he proclaims 
and incarnates in his own life the posi- 
tive values for which men should stand. 
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Two perils are inherent in this attitude 
of religious negation. 

1. Fanatical anti-Communists admit 
as partners with them in their crusade 
totalitarian elements of the Fascist type. 
Let there be no mistake about this. The 
victory of Fascists—political, social, or 
religious—would be as disastrous for the 
United States and humanity as would 
the victory of Communism. 

2. The second peril that is latent in a 
crusading negation is this: Zeal to un- 
mask and arraign Communists and al- 
leged “fellow travelers” leads to a dis- 
regard of those freedoms to which a per- 
son is entitled as a human being. There 
is emerging a pattern of inquiry which 
is new in our American heritage: investi- 
gation is becoming inquisition. Attempts 
are made to violate the shrine of per- 
sonal opinion and to indict a man for his 
private judgments, expressed or unex- 
pressed in public. Men are being held 
guilty on account of casual associations 
which, in the course of their lifetime, 
they may have had with people whose 
ideas or attitudes might be regarded as 
heretical. 

When fear dominates the popular 
mind, as it does today, the tendency 
arises to choose a private diety for one’s 
personal devotion, There are people who 
are becoming idol worshipers in a very 
subtle and perilous manner. They trans- 
form the glorious slogan “This nation 
under God” into “My nation, thou art 
my God.” There is an Americanism 
whose devotees believe implicitly that 
the highest role of education, and even 
of the Christian religion, is to serve their 


idol, that is, their private interpretation 
of patriotism and their conception of na- 
tional welfare. In such a situation it is 
well to affirm, and to make clear, what 
is involved in the affirmation that “Jesus 
Christ is Lord.” He alone, and the King- 
dom which he came to establish, con- 
stitute for Americans, as for all humans, 
the one and only object of absolute 
allegiance. 


Message from Korea 
By Kyung Chik Han 


Pastor, 
Young Nak Presbyterian Church 
Seoul, Korea 

. .. I bring you greetings from my 
fellow Christians in Korea and I want 
to express our profound appreciation of 
your sharing our suffering and of all you 
have been doing for us, The Korean 
Presbyterian’ Church is one of the 
younger Churches you have founded, 
and I must say that your Church has 
been a most gracious and loving mother 
in bearing and caring for our Church 
during the past turbulent years of our 
history. 

In almost three years of war, the 
20,000,000 people of South Korea have 
counted 1,000,000 civilian casualties, 
9,000,000 displaced persons, 300,000 
widows, 100,000 orphans, and 500,000 
homes destroyed. The Christian Church 
has lost 500 ministers, and 1,000 
churches have been destroyed or dam- 
aged. These figures do not include what 
happened in North Korea, of which 80 








Dr. John A. Mackay, Moderator, and Arthur S. Joice, director of One Great 


Hour of Sharing appeal, present check for relief in Korea to Dr. Kyung Chik 
Han, Vice-Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in Korea and Seoul pastor. 
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per cent of the population are not Com- 
munists. 

In the midst of this darkest hour, we 
Korean Christians firmly believe that 
God is, after all, the ruler of history. 
Therefore, “We are troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed; we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair; persecuted, 
but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed; always bearing about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that 
the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest in our body.” We also firmly 
believe in the providence of God for his 
children and affirm that “all things work 
together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to 
his purpose.” 


So we Korean Christians are de- 
termined more than ever to serve our 
Lord with greater zeal and sacrifice, in 
preaching the gospel and serving our 
people. You will find a great evangelism 
is going on wherever the Christian refu- 
gees go. Most effective evangelistic work 
is being done among our soldiers, army 
patients, and POW’s. The majority of 
those who do not want to return to North 
Korea are Christians. There are 233 
orphanages in Korea, and 70 per cent of 
them are being maintained by Chris- 
tians. Practically all widows’ work, old 
peoples’ work, and educational work for 
refugee children are being done by mis- 
sionaries and lay Christians. “I can 
do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” 


Can We Bind 
the World Together? 


By Hermann N. Morse 


General Secretary, Board of National Missions 
Moderator of the 164th General Assembly 


. . . The most fundamental question 
before the Church is always the ques- 
tion of its willingness and zeal to share 
its faith and extend its ministry beyond 
its present borders, I say this is the most 
fundamental question, because experi- 
ence shows that it is precedent to every 
other decision we are ca'led on to make. 
It involves the basic evangelistic and 
missionary motives of the Church, its 
sense of fellowship, its sensitivity to un- 
familiar need. What results if the 
Church becomes content merely to stay 
where it happens now to be, merely to 
build on foundations already laid or to 
strengthen bonds already existing? Or if 
it is satisfied to restrict its fellowship to 
those whom it recognizes as obviously 
“our sort of people”? Or if it accepts as 
a sufficient objective of its efforts the 
maintenance of some strong institutions 
as places of spiritual refuge in an unre- 
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deemed society? Or if it looks with un- 
seeing eyes at the whole, moving 
spectacle of the migrations and struggles 
of men? Something dries up within it. 
It is likely to surrender meekly its whole, 
glorious hope of the ultimate and uni- 
versal victory of the Kingdom. More 
immediately, it loses that source of 
spiritual power which is available, not 
as we seek our own good, but as we 
identify ourselves with the fuli sweep of 
Christian purpose in the world. Its role 
becomes one of diminishing strength and 
usefulness. Curious, isn’t it, but how 
close to the spirit of the Master, that a 
Church can hardly hope to win any bat- 
tle unless it consciously identifies itself 
with the Christian struggle across the 
whole battlefield of the world? . . 


We have now the nobly expressed 
and sincerely held ideal of “a non- 
segregated Church in a nonsegregated 
society,” neither of which exists. No one 
who lives where this is a present issue 
will underestimate either its importance 
or its difficulty. For a Church like ours, 
this is not quite the same sort of issue as 
it is, say, for a labor union or a depart- 
ment store, or even for some other types 
of Churches. Since for us there can be 
no real community oF worship without a 
community of fellowship, that means 
that we can hardly take the first step 
until we are spiritually prepared for the 
whole journey. Almost every changing 
community illustrates this spiritual prob- 
lem in some degree. What is emerg- 
ing is a new doctrine of ministry on 
the basis of community rather than of 
a selective constituency. And if some 
hold out tenaciously against it, others 
gladly approach it with open minds 
and hearts. Such solutions are not to 
be forced, but grown into, as_ the 
Christian spirit and conscience give us 
guidance. 


The issue invelved here is much 
deeper than just the practical question 
of what becomes of a particular congre- 
gation. Look at the world! What tears it 
apart? What can bind it together? Is the 
gospel really a force that can unite all 
men in brotherhood? Well, if it can’t do 
it in a local community, in a Christian 
church, at the foot of the cross, can it 
hope to do it across the world? Ideals 
like this always seem more persuasive 
in their remoter applications, but always 
come down to the test of the place where 
we live. At least we may say that 
wherever Christians sincerely strive to 
breach those middle walls of partition 
that divide us and to reach out for those 
deeper realities that unite us, something 
begins to happen. One suspects that 
something has in it the germ of recon- 
ciliation that in time may save the 
world. ... 





A Globe-Wide 
Community 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 
President, Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 
. . . The Christian Movement Around 
the World: How shall one describe it? 
There is time to mention only two facts 
about it: 


The Christian Church is, first of all, 
everywhere, the one untiring, resource- 
ful, dauntless servant of human need— 
human need of all kinds. If there are any 
of us who still cling to the dog-eared pic- 
ture of a missionary as a well-intentioned 
but rather commonplace preacher, 
standing under a palm tree, a Bible in 
one hand and an umbrella in the other, 
exhorting half-naked savages to discard 
their heathen ways and accept the 
Christian God, that caricature had best 
be relegated to the attic with our child- 
hood toys and childhood fantasies of the 
man in the moon. 


The typical Christian mission 
(whether in an Asian city or in an 
African jungle) is not simply a church. 
It is a center of three or four buildings— 
a hospital, a school, a church — from 
which a team of coworkers with varied 
gifts and equipment—a minister, doc- 
tor, nurse, school superintendent and 
teachers, agriculturist, social worker— 
move out into the community and its 
environs in multiform service to all who 
need and will accept their help. 


Hospital, School, CHURCH — the 
three major aspects of the Christian 
Mission. But, the order is climactic. Be- 
hind all else, as the dynamic source and 
directing power, is Christian faith, and 
the Church through which it is born, 
sustained, and transmitted. . . . 

One other fact about this Christian 
World Movement: As one hops quickly 
from continent to continent and country 
to country, almost everything changes— 
climate, color of skin of the people, 
clothes, customs, language, outlook. 
There is one thing—and almost only one 
thing—which is everywhere the same— 
Christians and the Christian Chureh— 
speaking varied tongues, to be sure, but 
the same language of belicf and ideal; 
differing in race and history and back- 
ground, but guided and united through 
allegiance to one Lord, one faith, one 
God and Father of all. No other move- 
ment of human history has ever spread 
so rapidly and widely in so brief a period 
of time. No other allegiance holds to- 
day, or has ever held, the loyalty of so 
large a number and proportion of the 
human race—about one third of man- 
kind. There is no other movement or or- 
ganization (if we except world commu- 
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ism) which reaches into every race and 
nation and people, overpassing every 
barrier which otherwise sunders them, 
and binds them in a living spiritual 
community. ... 


Lets Not 
Be Tongue-Tied 


By Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 


Moderator of 
the 159th General Assembly 
Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


._.. You and I love the Church with 
a great love, yet I submit to you that for 
some strange reason we are hesitant 
about saying so. This tendency on the 
part of church members to be tongue- 
tied may well be the greatest handicap, 
not only to real evangelism but to the 
cause of Christ. Let us be frank about it 
and say that we are hurting the cause of 
Christ because, although we are sup- 
posed to be his disciples, we almost 
never mention him to others, Let us ad- 
mit publicly and in the presence of each 
other the poor quality of our disciple- 
ship. And let us resolve today to ask 
God’s forgiveness for being such poor 
advocates of the greatest cause known 
toman.... 

I believe very firmly that a major 
cause of our reticence is the inadequacy 
of our own Christian living. If God were 
a more vital part of our daily life, we 
would be eager to tell others about him. 
It is a terrible thing to say, but I feel 
that I must say it: that God plays such 
an inadequate part in the life of the aver- 
age church member that anything like 
effective evangelism on his part is al- 
most an impossibility. 

The very first step in personal evan- 
gelism is for the individual church mem- 
ber to get a firm hold on God. It is possi- 
ble to have such a firm hold on God that 
he is in every thing that we do, in everv 





meal that we eat, in every word that we 
speak, in every personal contact. Until 
God becomes that real to us in our daily 
living, I doubt very much whether we 
are equipped to do our part in evan- | 
gelism. We cannot possibly convey to 
others a God who is not intensely real to 
eae 

The cause of evangelism would be 
greatly helped if church members would 
get over the idea that it is enough to be | 
faithful in church attendance and _ to | 
work for the church. These things are | 
not enough, The cause of Christ. will 
never make the gains which it should 
make if the church consists of you and 
me. The first object of evangelism is to 
get others into the church, and just as 
charity begins at home, so evangelism 
begins inside the local church. . . . 
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. R. Passler (le describes operation of his new plane to the Reverend James E. Goff, advisory delegate from Colombia. 
F. R. Passler (left) describes operat fl plane to the R 1Jj E. Goff, ad y delegate { Coloml 


Missionary Pilots Own Plane to Assembly 


Although many commissioners flew 
to General Assembly, only one piloted 
his own plane. He was the Reverend 
Frederick R. Passler, an advisory dele- 
gate, who for ten years has been a 
Presbyterian missionary among the Maya 
people of Mexico. 

For years Mr. Passler had dreamed 
of owning a plane, which would enable 
him to cover his territory in the peninsula 
of Yucatan, about the size of the State 
of Minnesota. Most of the area is cov- 
ered with thick that even 
horseback travel is out of the question. 


jungle so 
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[t's a matter of walking or flying. For 
several years Mr. Passler depended on 
commercial airlines, but defective equip- 
ment that resulted in four crashes con- 
vinced him that he should own a plane. 

Contributions for flying lessons and 
for purchasing the plane came from 
three congregations — First Church, 
Fresno, California; the Sunday school of 
First Church, Berkeley, California; and 
Christ Church, Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Passler’s flying instructor, Mr. 
Howard Riley, became so interested in 
the mission work that he, too, made a 


sizable donation. On May 23, Mr. 
Passler took possession of the Piner Cub 
at the factory at Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania, and set out for Minneapolis. Fol- 
lowing the General Assembly, he flew 
to California, then to Mexico. 

Mr. Passler is confident the plane will 
increase the effectiveness of the Pres- 
byterian Bible Institute at Xocenpich. 
He plans to use the plane for visiting the 
twenty Mayan evangelists and guiding 
them in their work. It will also serve as 
an ambulance to bring patients to the 
town’s medical center. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


@ Pastor to students instalied. Last 
month the Reverend John S. Duley was 
installed as the pastor to Presbyterian 
students at State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, at services held in the local Pres- 
bvterian church. He succeeded the 
Reverend Donald W. Carruthers, who 
held the post from 1922 until his retire- 
ment last year, In addition to his duties 
as minister to the students, Mr, Duley is 
the director of the Westminster Founda- 
tion at the college, and assistant pas- 
tor of the State College Presbyterian 
Church. 


@ Canadian-U.S.A. pulpit exchange. 
Last month an international exchange of 
pulpits took place between the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of Smiths 
Falls, Ontario, Canada, and the First 
Presbyterian Church of Watertown, 
New York, Phe Reverend J. Kingston 
Lattimore, the choirmaster-organist and 
the thirty-five-voice choir of the Cana- 
dian church, conducted the service in 
First Church, while the Reverend David 
B. Watermulder, the choirmaster, the 
organist, and the choir of twenty-five 
voices of the U.S.A. church, conducted 
the service in the Westminster Church, 
The exchange was suggested by Mr. 
Lattimore, members of whose congrega- 
tion often hear services broadcast by 
the Watertown Church when they are 
unable to attend services, 


® Men’s class pays blood debt. Kich- 
teen pints of blood, administered in nine 
transfusions, were owed the blood bank 
at Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri, 
alter Mrs. LeeRoy Jackson, a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Jackson- 
ville, Hlinois (the Reverend Joseph W. 
Baus, pastor), underwent surgery last 
month. When the members of the men’s 
class of the Sunday school of First 
Church were acquainted with this fact, 
twelve men volunteered to replace the 
blood. Nine of the volunteers made the 
ninety-mile trip the following Sunday 
afternoon for that purpose—while others 
stood by, should further contributions be 
necessary, 


® Seventy-year membership. Recent- 
ly. Mr. Charles Ritchie marked his 
seventieth anniversary as a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. For more than 
fifty years Mr. Ritchie has served as an 
elder. He attends Sunday services regu- 
larly and seldom misses a midweek serv- 
ice or a meeting of the Men’s Council 
of First Church. 
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@ Forty-year pastorate. This month 
Dr. Hampton B. Hawes was honored on 
the fortieth anniversary of his service as 
pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Leos Angeles, California. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Lincoln 
University’s School of Theology, Dr. 
Hawes assumed the duties of what has 
been his only pastorate. 

During the past, Dr. Hawes has served 
as a moderator of the Synod of Cali- 
fornia and a moderator of the Presbytery 
of Los Angeles. This is the only time a 
Negro has been elected to either of these 
two positions, He has been a commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. five times. 


@ Businessman chooses ministry. After 
eight vears in a successful and promising 
business career, Mr. William Killam 
reached the decision to study for the 
ministrv. He is a deacon and church 
school teacher in Westminster Church, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (the Reverend 
Frederick Wyngarden, pastor). Mr. 
Killam plans to enter McCormick Semi- 
nary, Chicago, Hlinois, in September. 


@ Fellowship awarded seminarian. 
Richard A. Couch, a senior student at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, was 
$1,000 fellowship this year 
by the Board of Christian Education. 
The award was made from the New- 
berry Fund, which was established 
1888 under a bequest in the will of John 
S. Newberry, It is awarded on the basis 
of a competitive examination given to 
regular seniors in a Presbyterian U.S.A. 
seminary who are nominated by their 
faculty as eligible. Eleven seniors from 
three seminaries took the examination 
this vear. 

The award is to be used for a full 
school year of postgraduate study, here 
or abroad, which must be undertaken 
within two calendar years after gradua- 
tion in any graduate school approved by 
the Board of Christian Education. 

Mr. Couch is a graduate of Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. He is 
a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Crafton, Pennsylvania, 


@ Record church school attendance. 
At a recent service in the Presbvterian 
Church, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
(the Reverend J, D, Edmiston Turner, 
pastor), Mr. William E. Selser, an elder, 
was honored for sixty years’ regular 
church school attendance. Among others 
honored was his brother, Mr. J. Walter 
Selser, for fifty-three years’ attendance 
and Elde r Selser’s son, Mr. E. B. Selser, 


for thirty-three years. 
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Organization or Group 


Easy toRaise $50to$SOO0with 
New Anna Elizabeth Wade Plan 


No Money Needed Dollars pile up almost like 


magic for yourOrganization, 
Take 60 Days to Pay Society, or Club treasury, on 


easy sales of the wonderful 
new line of famous Anna 
Elizabeth Wade Household 
and Persona! Products— 
everyday necessities that 
everyone buys. Bigger-than- 
ever profits— valuable Extra 

too—on easier-than-ev- 
er-to-sell products. Order on 
credit — we trust you. Pay 
after goods are sold and 
profits are in your treasury. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
We have more than 40 years suc- 
cess helping organization and 
clubs to raise money for their 
~ worthy needs. Let us help you 
es EXTRA Gifts too! Mail coupon for details now. 
FOR WORKERS OR ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 

ORGANIZATION 1428 Tyree St., LYNCHBURG.VA. 
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4 peace, 
ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 

1428 Tyree St., LYNCHBURG, VA. 

Please rush complete details of your easy money-rais- 
ing plan for Organization and Clubs. 
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CAMP SKYLAND 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


A quiet vacation place for all the fam- 
ily. Cabins with central dining room. 
For illustrated folder write Wm. J. & 
Mabel K. Norton, Rt. 3, South Hero, Vt. 





Mountain Resort 








For a happy vacation or honeymoon 
come to the 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Owned and operated _83 years by a Preshyterian 
family—Modern 
Spacious grounds—Concrete aan pool—No bar. 
Write for booklet and rates. 
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BINOCULARS | 


(Made im Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and 
center focusing gives exact eye 
adjustment, large 42MM _ ebhjec- 
tives. 18 mile range, Strongly 
built, Weight 10 oz. Extra wide 
Field of view. Satisfaction guar- 
inteed or money Senanr 
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These advertisers will gladly send full information upon direct request 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





CARROLL COLLEGE  Feznded 1846. 


miles from 
Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icated to a program of Christian higher education. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. _ City of 00,00 0. For 





catalog write: Director of Ad ta. 





_Write Dir. of Adm., Box PL, Carroll, », Wis. 


FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size. so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade schov! teaching. 4-year 
5-year special certificates in music, 
A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 


COE 


for high school. 
physical education 


Arts College 
COE COLLEGE 


Ww R | T E Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Director of 
Admissions 








. 2 1) 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE _,£93"¢e° 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial. and other standard pre-professions 
“The Friendly College,"’ noted for its community serv- 


ice. Write Paul R. Stewart. Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 








THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


idehe'e Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write for informa- 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 
ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL ,°*!:: 


5-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory, art, mu- 
sic, home ec., sec’l. Individual guidance. 300-acre 
campus, stone bidgs., sub. Phila. Sports. riding. gym. 
pool. Est. 1910. Summer School. Camp Ellis. Catalog. 


Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 











tion. Paul M. Pitman, Pres Caldwell, Idaho. 
COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 
Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 


coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
troiled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. John Paul Vincent, 





President, Clarksville, Arkansas. 
Presbyterian. 


HANOVER COLLEGE ,.2232y*eri32- 


Accredited, Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office. Hanover. Ind. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Dr. tro A, Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, N. J. 








H ASTINGS Ce IL LEG E A oasGyeetionet 


college approved by Presbyterian Church, U. 

Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing, Pre- AE, 
Pre-engineering, Teaching Accredited. North Cen- 
tral Association. Annual cost for boarding student 
$850. Dale D. Welch, Pres., Hastings, Nebraska. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Est. 1744. Oldest Presbyterian ee for boys. Grades 
7-12. Post-grad. Intensive one subject plan. Reme- 
dial work. Music, drama, art, sports, hobbies. 80 
acre campus. Midway Phila.-Baltimore. Catalog: 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Hdm., Box 101, Colora, Md. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, accredited. Courses in 
religion, science, business, teaching, music, nursing, 
social sciences. Pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Beautiful 
campus. Lowest costs. Scholarships available. Pres- 
ident Samuel S. George, Jamestown, North Dakot 


~ i ha ‘ ay oe Pa 
BEAVER COLLEGE 
An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian ow ~ for 
Wome und academic training w strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 Fe campus. 
Schoiarships available. For information write Dir. of 
Admissions. Box P. Beaver C n, Pa. 











MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY °ypt°¢.t2 


in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses Graduate division in —— and 
music. J. Walter Pres., tlinois. 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 14 majors inciuding 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary Baldwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 











Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet E25, Pulpit Book EP75, 
Budget Plan if you wish. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, tt 

25-34 Jackson, Long island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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For the Record 


Anniversaries. The following churches 
have recently observed anniversaries: 


One hundred seventieth. Pitts Creek 
Presbyterian Church, Beaver Dam, 
(the Reverend Paul H. 
Walenta pastor). 


One hundred fiftieth. Otisco Presby- 


| byterian Church, 





Tully, New York (the 
Reverend Albert E. Francis, pastor), 

Christ's Presbyterian Church, Catskill, 
New York (the Reverend Wilbur A, R. 
Siddons, pastor). 

Richfield Springs Presbyterian Church, 
Richfield Springs, New York (the Rev- 
erend Frederick Fraser, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Ulysses, 
Trumansburg, New York (the Reverend 
G. Howard Mickelsen, pastor). 

One hundred twenty-fifth. First Pres- 
Tecumseh, Michigan 
(the Reverend George E. Walworth, 
pastor). 

One hundred twentieth. First Presby- 
terian Church, New Vernon, New Jer- 
sey (the Reverend Edwin H. Brown, 
pastor). 

One hundred tenth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Freedom, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Max Burton Conley, pastor). 
One hundredth. Ridgewood Presbyter- 
ian Church, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, New 
York (the Reverend Robert W. Hucke, 


| pastor). 


Ninetieth, North Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Robert W. Young, pastor). 

Peters Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis, Missouri (the Reverend Her- 
man M. Gross, pastor). 

Seventy - fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Dodge City, Kansas (the Rev- 
erend James H. Williams, pastor). 

Pleasantdale Presbyterian Church, 
West Orange, New Jersey (the Rever- 
end Milton R. Emmons, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Alamosa, 
Colorado (the Reverend Louis F. Meek, 
pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, 
ville, Ohio (the Reverend Homer 
strong Neff, pastor). 

Seventieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Pomona, California (the Reverend Gor- 
don A. McGrane, pastor). 

Sixty-fifth. First Presbyterian Church, 


Pember- 
Arm- 


Monrovia, California (the Reverend 
Lawrence E. Fisher, pastor). 
Fiftieth. First Presbyterian Church, 


Gothenburg, Nebraska (the Reverend 
A. M. Basten, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Edgar, 
Wisconsin (the Reverend William C. 
Knobloch and the Reverend Richard 
Harrison, pastors). 

St. Andrews Presbvterian Church, St. 
John, North Dakota (the Reverend 
Lawrence A, Anderson, pastor). 
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Tree topples sahil under ax of University of Massachusetts football guard who has worked summers on logging teams. 


SPADEWORK FOR YOUTH 


College students build camps for New York children 


In the hills of southern New Hamp- 
shire, students from colleges in the New 
England area have built two camps—but 
not for their use. The camps serve as a 
summertime refuge for hundreds of New 


York children who otherwise would 


swelter in tenement districts. 


June 27, 1953 


Text and Photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


“Rabbit Hollow” and “Forest Lake” 
had their start twelve years ago when 
Dr. James H. Robinson, pastor of the 
Church of the Master, New York, took 
issue with the lopsided newspaper stories 
of Harlem. An article he wrote attracted 
the interest of a couple in Winchester, 


New Hampshire, who gave him as a 
camp site a 400-acre farm. 

Since 1942, weekend workcamps at- 
tended by roughly three thousand stu- 
dents have converted the farm into a 
fully equipped camp, and have enlarged 
a second camp purcnssed nearby, 
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SPOONING SOUP, “Gramps” pauses to watch 
construction of new dishwashing facilities. 


v 


SHOVELING DIRT, students dig disposal trap. 
They moved 576 feet of dirt in two days 


ON HILLSIDE, crew carries log for cesspool cover, completed during weekend. 


FROM LUGGING LOGS TO DRAINING THE LAKE... 
Before a group of workcampers can undertake any job, they must first con- 
sult “Gramps.” “Gramps” is a retired stonemason, seventy-eight years old, 
who is the official, but unsalaried, camp maintenance man. No one ever calls 
him by his right name, which is Godfrey Hawkins. “Gramps” has a seemingly 
endless supply of energy, construction information, and good humor. He knows 
how to do everything from felling trees to building a dining hall. Perhaps his 
greatest skill is keeping workcampers busy and happy. 

During the spring and fall, students arrive at Camp Forest Lake almost 
every Friday afternoon. Previously, they have signed up for the workcamp 
at the student Christian Association on their respective campuses. Weekend 
groups vary in size from less than fifty to more than one hundred. Students 
from many colleges are represented at any one weekend. Typical was the 
workcamp pictured here, which was attended by undergraduates from 

Albertus Magnus College, City College of New York, Connecticut College for 
TOASTING MARSHMALLOWS, campers sing Women, New York University, Smith, University of Massachusetts, Williams, 
college songs, relax after day’s activities. and Yale. 
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AT LAKESIDE, two members of Williams’ swimming team remove dam gate so lake will drain, permitting bottom to be cleaned. 


... A WIDE VARIETY OF JOBS IS AVAILABLE 


Each student pays to come: three dollars if he provides his 
own transportation, and three dollars and a half if the camp 
truck has to come to pick up his group. 

With the guidance of “Gramps” and Mr, George E. Twine, 
the camp director, the hard-working college students can ac- 
complish a phenomenal amount of work in two days. On the 
particular weekend shown here, forty-two young people did 
the following jobs: felled, peeled, creosoted, and put in place 
fourteen logs which were covered with roofing paper and dirt 
to conceal a cesspool; dug a grease trap sixteen feet long by 
six feet wide by six feet deep, for a disposal system; erected 
and patched eight large tents; removed the wooden dam gate 
so that the lake would drain and could be cleaned the follow- 
ing week; hauled a load of ceramic figurines which were 
donated so that summer campers would have an art project; 
laid cinder-block foundation for a new dishwashing addition 
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to the dining hall; painted the interior of two outhouses; and 
hauled a load of brush from a field where tents will be 
pitched this summer. 

When the camps are in operation, tents accommodate 
children not assigned to cabins. Most youngsters consider it 
a privilege to live in the large, army-style tents, since it is less 
“like home.” Every two weeks a new group of 160 children ar- 
rives, the boys staying at “Rabbit Hollow” and the girls at 
“Forest Lake.” Welfare agencies sponsor almost 80 per 
cent of the campers; the rest have at least part of their two- 
week expenses of $41.50 paid by their parents. Most of the 
funds needed to support the camps is given by foundations 
and individuals. 

There are no racial or religious restrictions at the camps. 
The only way a child knows that a fellow camper is not of his 
religious faith is by the alternate foods served on certain days. 
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HAPPY DANCERS whirl through breathless pace of the Virginia Reel during Saturday night square dance in the dining hall. 








CAU TIOU S HEL PE RS unload er a Summer campers 


will decorate them, take them along home as 
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SQUARE DANCES AND POSTHOLES 


Workcamps are not all work. There’s time for plenty of 
fun in the evenings, which are usually cool enough to make a 
campfire or a square dance welcome. Toward sundown, when 
finishing touches are being put on work assignments, several 
boys take it upon themselves to collect dry logs and carry 
them to the council-fire site, Later, after the fire has died 
down, campers return to the dining hall for a rousing square 
dance, a favorite New England — 

Work, too, has its lighter side. Campers tell about the time 
a group of students cut eight trees which were to carry power 
lines from the highway to camp. After the trees had been 
hauled to their approximate locations, it was discovered 
there was no posthole digger with which to dig the eight holes. 
Two enterprising Williams men solved the problem by lower- 
ing a slacks-clad Smith girl, equipped with an empty coffee 
can, into the hole by her ankles. With each scoop she was 
raised to the surface, only to disappear seconds later for an- 
other load. 
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DEVOTIONS AND DISHWASHING 


For the student campers, Sunday is a day for work as well 
as worship. Camp leaders believe that completing the week- 
end projects is as much a part of the Lord’s work as devotions, 
so time is provided for both, From reveille (at seven o'clock) 
until noon, the daily schedule is unchanged, with the excep- 
tion that Roman Catholic campers, usually a small percentage 
of the group, borrow the station wagon to attend mass in 
Winchester. At midday, the entire group hikes halfway up a 
steep hillside to a clearing where devotions are held. It is here, 
during a period of individual sentence prayers, that reasons 
become apparent for the campers’ willingness to work. One 
girl from the University of Massachusetts prayed, after a 
pause, “Thank you, Lord, for the opportunity to come here 
and work for others instead of ourselves.” 

As a result of experiences at such weekend workcamps, stu- 
dents frequently volunteer to return in the summer and serve 
as camp counsellors. 
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LAST JOB before returning to campuses is readying the 
kitchen for group which will come the following week. 
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In July, 1776, at the height of the de- 
bate which decided the destiny of 
thirteen British Colonies in North Amer- 
ica, one timid member of the Continental 
Congress protested that the Colonies 
were not “ripe” for independence. This 
gave John Witherspoon, president of 
Princeton College and delegate from 
New Jersey, just the opening he wanted. 
“Sir,” he thundered in reply, “they are 
not only ripe, but rotting for the want of 
it!” 

As may well be imagined, the speaker 
was no ordinary man. Born near Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1722, and educated 
at the university there, he had served two 
Scottish parishes, at Beith and Paisley, 
before coming to America in 1768, As a 
minister of the Church of Scotland. 
Witherspoon won fame as a supporter of 
liberty in ecclesiastical matters. 

In his day there were two parties in 
the Scottish Church—the Moderates and 
the Evangelicals. The Moderates have 
been described as “moderate in ability, 
showing a moderate degree of zeal, and 
doing a very moderate amount of work.” 
Although this is something of a carica- 
ture, it is safe to say that they were less 
fervent in their preaching, less rigid in 
their theology, and less democratic in 
their church politics, than the Evan- 
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gelicals, of whom Witherspoon became a 
leader and spokesman. 

Believing that sarcasm is the most 
effective weapon in controversy, Wither- 
spoon in 1753 satirized his Moderate op- 
ponents in a skit called Ecclesiastical 
Characteristics; and, from the immod- 
erate fury the Moderates displayed, we 
can assume that the shaft found its mark. 

Witherspoon was likewise stern and 
unbending in his attitude toward what 
he considered the vice of theatergoing. 
In 1755 a fellow minister of the Church 
of Scotland, John Home by name, wrote 
a tragedy entitled Douglas. It was pro- 
duced not only in Edinburgh, but also 
in London, where it won such loud ac- 
claim that an enthusiastic Scot in the 
audience turned to an English neighbor 
and asked, “Where's your Willie Shake- 
speare now?” But Withersoon had no use 
for drama, even of the ministerial variety. 
He expressed his views on the matter in 
his Serious Enquiry into the Nature and 
Effects of the Stage (1757), in which he 
denounced the theater as pernicious. 

Despite—or perhaps because of—his 
rigid attitudes in religion and morals, 
Witherspoon's fame as a church leader 
spread even beyond the borders of his 
native Scotland. He was called to be 
minister of the Scottish church in Rotter- 





dam, Holland, and also to a church in 
Dublin, Ireland; but he turned down 
both invitations. In 1766, however, the 
College of New Jersey—now Princeton 
University; an institution which had been 
founded by Presbyterians twenty years 
before as a school “where religion and 
sound learning should receive equal at- 
tention” — elected Witherspoon as_ its 
sixth president. 

Witherspoon’s wife was at first most 
unwilling to exchange the solid, if 
prosaic, comforts of a Scottish manse for 
the adventures and uncertainties of a far- 
off colony. She “continued in such dis- 
tress,” we are told, at the thought of go- 
ing to “the wilds of America” that for 
weeks “she was scarcely ever half a day 
out of bed.” But eventually Mrs. Wither- 
spoon’s misgivings were overcome, her 
husband accepted the Princeton presi- 
dency, and in 1768 he was duly installed 
in his high office. 

It is no exaggeration to say that With- 
erspoon’s administration was a memor- 
able episode in the history of Princeton 
College. When he took over, the school 
was deeply in debt. In fact, the trustees 
were at first unable to pay Witherspoon 
the hundred guineas they had promised 
him for moving expenses. But Wither- 
spoon promptly bent his energies to that 
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The College of New Jersey (now Princeton University) as it appeared when Wither- 
spoon was president. Building at right (now Dean’s House) was president’s dwelling. 
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perennial problem of college presidents, 
money-raising, and so successful was he 
that, until the Revolutionary War, his 
college had no difficulty in balancing its 
budget. 

Witherspoon made no radical change 
in the actual content of the curriculum, 
though he added a few extra subjects of 
instruction and enlarged the teaching 
faculty. But he started new methods of 
teaching. Most noteworthy, he substi- 
tuted the lecture system for the practice 
of spending the recitation hour in quizzes 
on assigned texts. And, to make sure that 
his instruction would not consist in “the 
transmission of ideas from the notebook 
of the lecturer to the notebook of the stu- 
dent without passage through the mind 
of either,” he would stop to explain points 
raised his lectures and question his 
students on their grasp of what he was 
saving. 

He enlivened his lectures with epi- 
grams, some of which have come down, 
in revised form, to our own day. To one 
group of students he delivered himself 
thus: “Lads, if it should fall to the lot of 
any of ye, as it may do, to appear upon 
the theater of public life, let me impress 
upon your mind two rules in oratory that 
are never to be departed from—Ne’er do 
ye speak unless ye ha’ something to say, 
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and when ye are done, be sure and leave 
off.” 

It might have been expected that a 
man so. strait-laced as Witherspoon 
would be a strict college disciplinarian. 
And so he was, but he did not carry 
discipline to the point of undue severity. 
“Govern always, but beware of govern- 
ing too much,” was his motto. And he 
knew how to temper justice with mercy 
as the following episode shows. As he 
was leaving the college building one 
morning, a boy threw from the window a 
bucket of water intended for a fellow 
student who was just coming out at that 
moment. This student, however, courte- 
ously drew back to let Witherspoon pass, 
and the college president was drenched. 
Looking up, Witherspoon spotted the 
prankster leaning from the window to see 
the effect of his work, and mounted to 
the culprit’s room to confront him. No 
doubt the student cringed in expectation 
of an outburst of righteous indignation, 
but all the president said was, “D’ye see. 
young man, how ye wet my new coat?” 
The boy apologized, and the incident 
was forgotten. 

It is not surprising that under Wither- 
spoon’s vigorous and enlightened leader- 
ship the college flourished. Its constitu- 
ency was enlarged so as to include not 


only the Scots-Irish of America, but also 
the sons of Southern planters. And 
whereas before his day Princeton had 
prepared men mainly for the ministry, it 
now also trained its students for public 
office. James Madison, one of Wither- 
spoon’s students, became the fourth 
President of the United States. Another 
became Vice - President, ten became 
Cabinet members, sixty were elected to 
Congress, twelve became governors, and 
three were appointed to the Supreme 
Court. 


HEN Witherspoon was called 

to America, it was to be ex- 

pected that he would play. an 

important role in the Presby- 
terian Church as well as in the field of 
education. Matthew Arnold once _re- 
marked, “Presbyterianism is born to divi- 
sion as the sparks fly upward.” Near the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism had split into “New 
Side” and “Old Side” groups. Though 
these united in 1758 to form the Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia, they still 
had to be welded together and prepared 
for fresh efforts of expansion. Wither- 
spoon, as an outsider in the American 
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The College of New Jersey (now Princeton University) as it appeared when Wither- 


spoon was president. Building at right (now Dean's House) was president's dwelling. 
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for fresh efforts of expansion. Wither- 
spoon, as an outsider in the American 
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John Witherspoon, 
Patriot 


church dispute, and as an able and ex- 
perienced church leader in his native 
Scotland, came naturally into the leader- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church in 
America. To be sure, he attended the 
meetings of Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick only occasionally. But he was an 
active member of the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia, although it is re- 
ported he was usually late in getting to 
its meetings. No sooner was he officially 
welcomed into this Svnod in May, 1769, 
than he was appointed to several of its 


owe 


é 


American Presbyterians. He was elected 
delegate of the New Jersey Provincial 
Congress in 1775, and voted for the im- 
prisonment of Governor William Frank- 
lin and the renunciation by New Jersey 
of its allegiance to the British crown. In 
1776 he was appointed a delegate from 
New Jersey to the Continental Congress 
at Philadelphia. He had the distinction of 
being the only clergyman to sign the 
Declaration of Independence. 

In the Congress he rendered yeoman 
service on many committees. One of his 
duties, for example, was to help with the 
prosaic but necessary task of raising the 
money with which to fight the War. As 
one of the Board of War, he was partly 
responsible for military affairs. As a 





President Eisenhower recently placed floral piece before statue of John Wither- 
spoon in service of dedication of clans held in Washington by St. Andrews Society. 


committees. On them he rendered faith- 
ful if unspectacular service, preparing 
himself for a more brilliant role later on. 
The Revolutionary War drew With- 
erspoon out from school and church into 
the realm of national politics. His college 
work slowed down, for when relations 
between Great Britain and the Ameri- 
can Colonies became strained, some 
Princeton students found drilling with 
muskets more exciting than drilling with 
grammars, As early as the autumn of 
1775 there was a decrease in enrollment, 
and this continued for several years 
thereafter. During the early years of the 
War, Princeton, as a battleground, wit- 
nessed more exchanges of bullets than of 
ideas: its beds were apt to be occupied 
by soldiers rather than by students. 
Witherspoon threw in his lot with the 
colonists—as did the vast majority of 
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member of the Committee of Secret 
Correspondence he played a part in the 
vital negotiations with France. And, 
realizing the necessity of “a perpetual 
union” of the thirteen Colonies, he en- 
tered actively into the debates over the 
Articles of Confederation, and helped to 
organize the executive department of the 
infant American republic. 

But political service, however impor- 
tant, was for Witherspoon incidental to 
the main business of his life, that of com- 
bined minister and educator. So with 
peace and victory attained, he retired 
from the Congress in 1782 and returned 
to his church and college duties. 

The Presbyterian Church in America, 
now solidly united, reorganized itself to 
meet its new, nation-wide responsibilities 
more adequately. In this movement of 
Presbyterian reorganization between 


‘ 


1785 and 1789, Witherspoon played a 
leading part. In 1786 a committee of 
which he was chairman recommended 
that the Church increase the number of 
its presbyteries from twelve to sixteen, 
and to group these under four Synods, 
“subordinate to a General Assembly to 
be constituted out of the whole.” This 
recommendation was approved. 

Under Witherspoon’s leadership, too, 
the Form of Government and Book of 
Discipline emerged as virtually new 
books, the former opening with a chapter 
of broad, general truths which have been 
among the guiding principles of the 
Church’s life from that date to the pres- 
ent. “Truth is in order to goodness” is one 
of its best-known aphorisms, In 1788 the 
Westminster Confession, in line with the 
newly created position of the United 
States, was amended by Witherspoon's 
committee to “proclaim the religious li- 
berty and legal equality of all Christian 
denominations,” and to state that the 
civil magistrate should “protect the 
Church of our common Lord, without 
giving the preference to any denomina- 
tion of Christians above the rest.” 


N THIS revised form the West- 
minster Confession was adopted by 
the Presbyterian Church. Thus, as 
W. W. Sweet says, “The American 

principle of religious liberty was incor- 
porated into the fundamental law of the 
Presbyterian Church in America.” When 
the first General Assembly met in May, 
1789, Witherspoon’s outstanding emi- 
nence was recognized by his being ap- 
pointed to preside until a regular Mod- 
erator should be duly elected. Thus it 
may be claimed with substantial truth 
that Witherspoon was the chief architect 
of the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America 
as it exists today. 

President Witherspoon found the col- 
lege in a dilapidated condition, due to 
the ravages, physical and financial, of the 
War. To its rehabilitation he now gave 
himself with characteristic devotion— 
even journeying to Britain in search of 
funds, a search which did not prove very 
fruitful. But though postwar conditions 
in the Princeton College were very 
difficult, Witherspoon before his death in 
1794 had justified the opinion that he 
was “perhaps the greatest educator of 
the eighteenth century as well as the 
greatest ecclesiastical leader.” He de- 
serves honorable mention along with 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and 
John Adams as one of the founding 
fathers of the United States of America. 
John’ Witherspoon helped create the 
Declaration of Indenendence. His hand 
was strong in the building of religious 
freedom. Two of the pillars of American 
culture, Princeton University and_ the 
Presbyterian Church, stand in_ his 
lengthening shadow. 
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BOOKS 


For a Vexed Issue —the Facts 


Probably the deepest and saddest rift 
among Christians is the gulf of misun- 
derstanding and disagreement between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. This 
cleavage is especially troublesome in 
this country, where the Roman Catholic 
Church seems in some respects to lie as 
an island of alien culture among us. Any 
book that can bring us reasoned and 
factual data on this unhappy situation is 
welcome. Two such books have been 
published recently. 

Primer on Roman Catholicism for 
Protestants, by Stanley I. Stuber (As- 
sociation Press, New York; $2.50) is rich- 
ly informative and as free from bias as 
human objectivity could make it. The 
book goes systematically over the struc- 
ture of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
beliefs and practices of its adherents, and 
the areas of conflict between that Church 
and Protestants. On each point Roman 
Catholic positions and Protestant are 
compared in a factual, nondidactic tone. 
The Roman Church is given good marks 
for its weighty contributions to our civi- 
lization, and a few widespread miscon- 
ceptions are cleared away—for example, 
the notion that the Roman Catholic 
Church is reactionary on economic issues. 
On the other hand, the features of Roman 
practice which clash with American and / 
or Protestant tradition are plainly set 
forth. For clarity and fairness, this book 
would be hard to excell. 

A more polemic, but still informative, 
book is America’s Way in Church, 
State, and Society, by Joseph Martin 
Dawson (Macmillan, New York; $2.50). 
Here Roman Catholicism is treated indi- 
rectly as part of the whole picture of 
American political and social life related 
to the Churches. A Baptist minister, Dr. 
Dawson writes as a partisan for separa- 
tion of Church and state. He sees the 
Roman Church, especially in the thorny 
area of education, as a definite menace 
to certain features of “the American 
dream.” 

A Methodist Irishman, Charles W. 
Ranson, has written a dramatic and 
readable small book about the Church’s 
mission to the human race—That the 
World May Know (Friendship Press, 
New York; cloth $2.00, paper $1.25). 
As General Secretary to the International 
Missionary Council, Dr, Ranson has 
cause to know the missions story in de- 
tail and perspective. His thesis is that 
the common denominator of the world’s 
troubles is a lack of true community, 
and that the Christian Church now pos- 
Sesses the needed community, on an 
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infant scale. The divisions which partti- 
tion mankind—national, racial, and ideo- 
logical—can be bridged only by the 
Christian faith, Dr. Ranson concludes. 

Buttressing Dr. Ranson’s argument, 
and good reading in itself, is Where’er 
the Sun, by American missionary Sam- 
uel H. Moffett (Friendship Press, New 
York: cloth $2.00, paper $1.25). Here 
the picture of the world-wide Christian 
family is built up by a multitude of little 
personal anecdotes of people in many 
countries. 

“Before the invention of printing,” 
wrote Victor Hugo, “the Reformation 
would have been but a schism; the in- 
vention of printing made it a revolu- 
tion.” Perhaps the foremost printer of | 
the Reformation was Robert Estienne of | 
Paris, friend of John Calvin. A new his- | 
torical novel, The Sage and the Olive, | 
by Florence Whitfield Barton (Mulhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia; $3.57) is the 
life story of Estienne. As only a novel 
can, it makes a crucial period in history | 
come vividly to life. | 

Effective Evangelism: The Greatest 
Work in the World, by George E. 
Sweazey (Harper, New York; $3.50) 
might have been titled “How to Make 
Christians,” for that is what it is all 
about. A quotation will show the prac- 
tical, chatty method of the book: “It is 
normal to be a Christian; it is abnormal 
to be away from Christ. Because so many 
people are abnormal, and because Chris- 
tians ‘are not of the world,’ we are likely 
to feel that in trying to get people to be 
Christians we are trying to get them to 
do something strange.” A helpful book 
for people who would like to approach 
their neighbors about religion, but don’t | 
quite know how to begin. 

Even people who have long been | 
Christians need continually to be| 
brought back in line with their faith, | 
need to be reminded, strengthened. | 
chastened, comforted, and encouraged. | 
Design for Christian Living, by the late 
Hugh Thomson Kerr (Westminster, Phil- 
adelphia; $2.50) is a book to keep the 
committed Christian after his goal. It is 
a book of mature, realistic Christian at- 
titudes—one to be kept close at hand for 
devotional and inspirational reading. 

Faith and Fact, by Alfred P. Haake 
(The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; cloth $3.50, paper $2.50). A pro- 
vocative attempt to relate Christian- 
ity and contemporary economics, A 
frankly partisan book, written with 
clarity and good temper, this would 
make a good discussion-launcher. 

—James W. HorrMaNn 











IN ONE 
SUPERB 
VOLUME 


the most com- 
prehensive work 
of its kind! By 


KENNETH SCOTT 
LATOURETTE 


A History o 
Christianity 


Never before has the whole panorama 
of Christianity been set forth with 
such scope and inclusiveness in a 
single volume. Its 700,000 words and 
1,543 pages bring the general reader 
as well as the student the whole his- 
tory of the Christian world right up to 
the present day as only our greatest 
church historian could write it. Hand- 
somely printed and bound, illustrated 
with 20 full-page maps, with bibli- 
ography and full index—here is a 
volume of permanent interest and 
value for your bookshelf on religion 
and history. 





At your bookstore . . . $9.50 
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REPORT ON ADVERTISING: PRESBYTERIAN LIFE carried 
115 pages of advertising in the first half of 1953 
- 36% more than in the first half of 1952. 


PRINCE OF PEACE 
The Divine Tragedy—in Rhythm and Rhyme 


HOME WORK-SHEET—Quiz—Contest 
for STUDENTS—TEACHERS—CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
MISSIONARIES and PARENTS 
Story in Prose—by Dr. Milton H. Steinhaver 
Music by 376 verses by 
Giuseppe Moschetti Laurence Townsley 





Enclose your name and address 
and $1.00 for 6 PARTS. 
Postpaid U.S.A. and Canada. 
Send to: 48 JEWELS AND GEMS 
128-130 N. Law St., Allentown, Pa. 














“GROUPS, 
ORGANIZATIONS, 

INDIVIDUALS: 

Send for Funds Raising Folder 253. 

Very Valuable — No Obligation. 


CLEARSITE LABORATORIES, INC., 
8 Logan St. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The Mature Heart 


New Light from Old Lamps 


ROY L. SMITH. Here the “new light” 
of the Revised Standard Version of 
the Holy Bible is focused upon the 
needs of the modern world. Each of 
the 232 realistic, page-length essays 
explores a text quoted from both the 
Revised Standard and the King James 
Versions, providing fresh insights and 
new applications to the everyday 
problems of everyday people. $1.75 


HELEN B. EMMONS. In this big, 
beautiful book is spiritual refresh- 
ment for every day—150 meditations 
pointing the way to a rewarding life 
of Christian maturity. Printed in large 
type for comfortable reading, THE 
MATURE HEART offers spiritual 
strength and encouragement to enrich 
the mature years $3.50 


THE BIBLE AND YOU 
by Edward P. Blair 


A guide to the wonderful adventure of reading and unde: 

standing the Bible for yourself—of finding what the 
Scriptures really mean as “a library of redemptive books.” 
These stimulating chapters will lead you to keener inter- 
est in God's Word, deeper understanding of it, and greater 
zeal for putting its truths into practice in your daily 
life. Ready July 6. 


$2 


To Meet the Day 


VIRGINIA CHURCH and FRANCIS 
C. ELLIS. These 118 sparkling de- 
votional readings offer youth both in- 
spiration and instruction in clear, 
readable language. Excellent for teen- 
agers’ personal devotions, to read with 
their parents, and to use in their own 
youth groups. The readings are 
equally valuable for adults to use in 
the guidance of youth. $1.75 


Clear of the Brooding 
Cloud 


JACK FINEGAN. These 18 down-to- 
earth chapters show how the cloud of 
despondency, fear of the unknown, sin, 
persecution, and the monotony of 
routine obscures daily living. They 
then show how, in the light of Bible 
truths, man can rise above this brood- 
ing cloud to the heights of Christian 
happiness. $2.50 
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DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WANTED 


in a progressive Presbyterian Church in Denver, Colorado. Secretarial experi- 
ence desired, Write Rev. Bonte Grussing, 2750 King St., Denver 11, Colorado 
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D> BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 


da Keep a record of church history 
/ and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
pository, such a book adds beauty and 
dignity to your church. 

Engrossed designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


The Church and the United Na- 
tions, by Walter W. Van Kirk. An 
analysis of the successes and fail- 
ures of the United Nations. 15c, 

Alcohol and Christian Responsi- 
bility, by Clifford Earle. A study 
guide that points toward a solu- 
tion to the alcohol problem and 
outlines a constructive program 
for the use of churches in carry- 
ing out their Christian responsi- 
bility in the field of alcohol edu- 
cation. 65c. 

How to Organize Your Church for 
Evangelism. Evangelism will be 
spasmodic and erratic unless it is 
regularly provided for in the or- 
ganization and program of a 
church, This new pamphlet tells 
how. For pastors, evangelism com- 
mittee members, and other church 
leaders. 8 pages, free. 

Presbyterian Plan Book. Every 
church leader should have a copy 
of this guide to Presbyterian em- 
phases and programing for the 
year. Includes directory and en- 
cyclopedia of Presbyterian infor- 
mation, 50¢ each; 45c in quanti- 
ties of ten or more. 

Spiritual Release Through Tith- 
ing. A new, two-color leaflet 
pointing out ten basic reasons why 
tithing gives spiritual release. 
Free. 

“Amigo Mio” (“My Friend”). Illus- 
trated folder on missions work 
with Spanish Americans. Of spe- 
cial interest during 1953-54, when 
this field is emphasized, Up to 100 
free: additional, per 100 $3.00. 

Expert Packet: Spanish American. 
Includes Cities and Plazas: Span- 
ish Southwest; Brieflys on institu- 
tions in New Mexico; and other 
data, 25e. 

Correspondence with Fred. An- 
swers questions about the budget 
of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and discusses effect of overseas 
inflation. Free. 

Report from Christian Europe, by 
Stewart Herman. A survey of the 
Protestant Church in Europe since 
World War II. $2.50. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

71 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Il. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of Litera- 
ture and Audio-Visual materials. 
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RUNNING DEER AND THE RANGE RIDERS 


” 


“Mr. President.” Peter Running Deer 
addressed Bill, leader of the Range 
Riders. 

“Peter Running Deer,” answered Bill. 

“I-I've liked being with you fel- 
lows,” began Peter falteringly. “But I’ve 
decided to go back to the Cherokee 
Braves.” 

There was a chorus of exclamations 
from the boys, and Bill banged the table 
with his mallet for order. 

“Turning traitor,” said Bill with a cold 
look in his eyes. “After we made an ex- 
ception to the bylaws when we let you— 
an Indian—join our club.” 

Peter wished the white kids and the 
Indian boys would bury the hatchet and 
hecome friends. But neither club wanted 
it that way, and he knew that talking and 
arguing wouldn’t help. 

“Are vou going to play in Saturday’s 
baseball game?” asked Bill. “On their 
side?” 

“Yes.” 

“But they've lost every game they’ve 
played with us,” reminded Bill. 

“It’s getting too easy to win,” said 
Peter. “It isn’t much fun when one team 
is so much better than the other.” 

“All right, if that’s the way you feel, 
go home,” shouted Bill angrily. “We only 
asked you to join our club, anyway, be- 
cause you're a good player. And we'll win 
Saturday’s game without you.” 

Peter quietly left the clubhouse he’d 
helped to build. It had been a difficult 
decision to make. Both clubs had so 
much in common—except for the color of 
their skin. 

The Range Riders had liked him, he 
knew, but the Cherokees had been re- 
sentful. Now the white boys were angry 
with him. And if the Cherokees didn’t 
win Saturday’s game they'd accuse him 
of not trying hard enough. Peter felt as 
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By Cheryl Nicholls 


though he was the rope the two clubs 
were playing tug-of-war with. He al- 
most wished he weren't such a good 
athlete. It only seemed to make enemies 
for him. 

Peter tried hard the next few days to 
get the Indian boys to practice, but they 
were discouraged. “What’s the use?” 
sighed Joe Lightfoot, president of the 
Cherokees, “They always win.” 

Saturday afternoon the school yard 
was crowded with spectators. They were 
expecting to see a good game, now that 
Peter had joined the Cherokees. And the 
Indian boys were taking some encourage- 
ment from the cheering of the crowd. 

The Range Riders chalked up two 
runs the first inning. The second inning 
the Cherokees hadn’t made a score, but 
the bases were loaded when Peter 
stepped up to bat. 

His stomach felt like a cement mixer. 
The pitcher wound up and threw. Peter 
swung. 

“Strike one,” called the umpire. 

The pitcher hurled again. 
swung. 

Smack! Peter ran, Past first, past sec- 
ond, third base, and Peter slid home. 

The crowd went wild. The Cherokees 
were jubilant. Four runs, putting them 
ahead of the Range Riders. 

After this, both teams seemed to lose 
their tension and really enjoy a hard- 
playing game. The fifth inning came up. 
Peter was pitcher; Bill was at bat with 
one man on base. The score was one run 
in the Cherokees’ favor. 

Peter pitched. Bill swung. 

“Strike one,” called the umpire. 

Peter threw again. Bill hit the ball with 
a resounding smack and ran like a streak 
of lightning. 


Peter 


“A homer,” shouted the crowd. This 
put the Riders ahead by a single run. 

The score rocked excitingly back and 
forth between the two teams during the 
next innings. The last inning found the 
Range Riders only slightly ahead, With 
just two more runs the Cherokees could 
win. 

Peter came to bat. Again the bases 
were loaded. 

The ball came toward him. He swung 
and missed. 

“Strike one.” 

The pitcher wound up and sent the 
ball zooming for Peter. Peter swung. 
Swish. All he had hit was air. 

“Strike two.” 

Peter gritted his teeth. The ball came 
sailing toward him. He swung. 

“Strike three, you're out,” shouted the 
umpire. 

The crowd moaned. Peter trudged 
back to the bench. The Range Riders 
had won again. 

Then Peter felt a hand on his shoulder. 
Joe Lightfoot was standing beside him. 
“You played a swell game, fella.” 

“Thanks,” Peter said. Then, looking 
past Joe, he saw the Range Riders 
coming toward them with friendly grins. 

Bill spoke. “You really gave us a rough 
time. Next time we'll have to be mighty 
careful or you'll beat us.” 

“It was a swell game,” said Peter, and 
the other Indian boys nodded. 

“Why don’t you and the other Braves 
come over to the clubhouse,” Bill 
said, “and have sandwiches with us. 
Then we can discuss getting together 
more often.” 

Peter looked questioningly at the other 
Cherokees. Joe nodded. Peter smiled. 
“That'll be keen,” he said. 

“I was thinking maybe a swimming 
meet... .” 
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Why the Tamil uly Reading Olu Offers To Send You 


ANY THREE 


ES, 


you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 


shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
and distribute books 
interesting and entertaining without being 


Family 


which are 


THE SILVER CHALICE 
By Thomas B. Costain 
A towering novel of 
adventure, love, faith 
and passion with lit- 
erature’s greatest 
theme — the birth of 
Christianity! Written 
by one of America’s 
best-loved novelists 


HAMMOND'S New Su- 
preme WORLD ATLAS 


Ac last, a top-notch 
all-new atlas — with 
over 100 maps in full 
color, the /atest com- 
plete Census figures, 
16 history maps. Ac- 
tually measures 934” x 
1234” in size. 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 
A really compreben- 
sive book. Contains 
80,000 entries, 700 il- 
lustrations, 900 pages. 
Newly-written, up-to- 
date, accurate. In- 
cludes synonyms, an- 
tonyms, word origins. 


THE GREATEST 


STORY EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 


A reverent, faithful 
retelling of the sub- 
lime story of Jesus, 
bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 
entwined with His ex- 
citingly close to you. 
Pub. edition, $2.95. 


CHRIST IN POETRY 
Edited by The Clarks 
A book for the heart 
and the home — 529 
devotional poems 
taken from all the 
ages, to help you 
know Jesus our Sav- 
ior as never before. 
Pub. edition, $3.49. 


‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Reading Club. Founded to 
worthwhile, 


select 
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(Value up to $14.35 
in publishers’ editions ) 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 
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$89 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 


you have been looking for! Read, 


the very finest new books at bargain prices. 
to join the Club and get the three books you want, 


below, how the Club brings you 


Then mail the co _— 
without delay! 
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SNIPS AND SNAILS 
By Louise Baker 


How Miss Baker coped 
with a group of high- 
spirited ‘‘angels’’ 
while teaching at an 
exclusive boys’ school 
makes a hilarious 
story you won't want 
to miss! 


AUDUBON 
BIRD GUIDES 
By Richard H. Pough 
All land and water 
birds east of the 
Rockies described and 
illustrated with al- 
most 1,000 glorious 
full- color pictures. Set 
of two volumes. Pub. 

edition, $6.50. 


GOD KEEPS AN 
OPEN HOUSE 
By Lilian Lauferty 
From her own life, 
this famous author 
has learned the secret 
of relying on God. 
Let her show you how 
you, t00, can sustain 
your reverence for 
Him and His gifts. 


THE SILENT REEFS 
By Dorothy Cottrell 
On the wits of two 
oung ‘‘detectives’’ 

ung the fortunes of 
two-score people as 
the motorship Chris- 
tophe lay on ike windy 
sea islands. A tale of 
love and adventure. 


A MAN CALLED PETER 

By Catherine Marshall 
This wonderful life 
story of the minis- 
ter who was loved by 
millions will inspire 
your life, open new 
doors of hope and 
faith. Must reading! 
Pub. edition, $4.00. 








CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT witH MEMBERSHIP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 6-PL, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 


the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 


any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
There are no membership dues or fees, and 
may accept as few as four selections or alternates 


members’ 
handling). 


during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 


receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 


tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 


If not delighted, 


I will return all books in 


7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


Street and No. 





(Please pri 


nt) 





Zone. State. 





Same offer in Canada. 


Address 
Offer gon 


Pe ee ee em me we ss ee ee gy 


105 


Bond St., 
} only in U. 8. 


Toronto 2, 


Ont. 
A. and Canada. 





() Audubon Bird 
Guides (set) 


CD Christ in Poetry 


(_) Ged Keeps an 
Open House 


(CD The Greatest Story 
Ever Told 


(C) Hammond's Atlas 
CI A Man Called Peter 
LD) The Silent Reefs 
(CD The Silver Chalice 
(CD Snips and Snails 


(CD Therndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 


- 
‘ 
~ 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge... They are books 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is mot necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door 
—ready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35%: to 50% on each 
book you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstanding 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
save as much as 60’; of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB * MINEOLA, NEW YORK 








